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‘The Week. 


THERE never was a more striking illustra- 
tion of Philip drunk and Philip sober than is 
afforded by contrasting Mr. Reed’s position 
now with his position ten years ago: 


PHILIP SOBER, PHILIP DRUNK. 

If it was my purpose The clerk announces the 
to reply to the gentleman | members voting in the 
who has just taken his | af_irmative as 161 and 2 
seat, itseems tomethatit who voted in the nega 
would be a suitable and tive. The Chair there 
proper reply tosay to him | upon, having seen tne 


that the constitutional idea 
of a quorum is not the pre 
sence of a majority of the 
members of the House, 
but a majority of the 
members present and par 
ticipating in the business 
of the House, It is not the 
visible presence of mem 
bers, but their judzments 
and their votes, that the 
Constitution ealls for,— 
Thomas B, Reed, January 


members present, having 
heard their names called 
in their presence, directed 
the call to repeated, 
and, gentlemen not an 
swering when thus called, 
the Chair directed arecord 
of their names to be made, 
the fact of their 
presence, as bearing upon 
the which 
been 

whether 


be 


showing 


question has 
raised, namely, 
there is a quo- 
580. rum of this House present 
todo business or not, ac 
cording to the Constitu 
tion of the United States 
| —Thomas B. Reed, Janu 


| ary 2%, 


Speaker Reed’s performances are quite as 
novel as the manner of robbing the Sixth 
National Bank, so that it is difficult to form 
an opinion as to the course the Democrats 
should follow. There nothing 
quite like them in parliamentary annals. 


has been 
There have been cases of great tyranny on 
the part of majorities, and there have been 
cases of occasional unfairness in rulings on 
points of order on the part of Speakers, and 
there has been a case where a Speaker was held 
down in his chair to prevent his abandoning 
his post before a motion was put; but there 
never before has been a case where a persist- 
ent refusal of the majority to adopt rules of 
procedure was followed by the assumption 
on the part of the Speaker of complete con- 
trol of the procedure without regard to rules, 
and by the daily display of contempt for the 
minority and disregard even of their cus- 
tomary parliamentary rights. Consequent- 
ly the Democrats have no precedents to 
guide them, and are placed in a position of 
some difficulty. To leave the House in a 
body, as has been proposed, would be a 
clear abandonment of their duty to their 
constituents. They are as much bound to 
stand their ground and oppose the pre- 
sent course of the Speaker and the ma- 
jority, day in and day out, as they are 
to participate in orderly legislation. But 
What kind of opposition? Well, every kind 
short of violence. They are bound to ob- 
struct by all peaceable means the transac 
tion of business until rules are adopted, and 
protest against the Speaker's conduct, persist 
ently and vociferously, whenever the occa- 
sion arises. In short, everything should be 
done to make outrages of this sort in parlia 
mentary government slow and difficult in 
their operation, and at the same time clear 





and comprehensible to the We 
are, With hardly a doubt, witnessing the death 


1 the 


ana t 


country 
throes of the Republican party, 
Democrats must make the scene as hideous 


and uncomfortable as the death of a har 
dened old sinner ought to be. 


The last Republican Speaker before Mr 
Reed was in December, 1881.) lh 
November, 1882, a new House of Represen 
tatives was elected. The 7riiune Alma 
for thus stated the 
this new House: Democrats, 


chosen 


ISS) membership of 


19] ! 


Republi 
cans, 119; other partic s, 18. The incident 
that ind: 


Philadel 


lends point to these remarks by 
pendent Republican journal, the 


phia Ledger: ‘* Mr. Reed thinks he has won 
a great victory over the Democrats. Well 
let us wait and see. An appeal lies to 

higher court, whose decision may oust Mr 
Reed from the Speaker's chair at the end of 


the present Congress.” 


The Republicans finally rallied a quorum 
Monday, and ut 


Republican 


of their own members on 
lized it to 
tested the 
Virginia. 
been abundantly justified by the facts, the 


whi con 
West 


The procedure appears to hav 


seat a 


seat of a Democrat from 


} 


Democrat’s claim to an exceedingly nart 


plurality resting upon the G 


Vernors inter 


pretation of the letters ‘“‘twe"™ in a clerk's 
return as twelve instexd of two, which tl! 
evidence showed that they stood for It is 


so much dissatisfuc 


reported that there is 


on the Republican si 


} rnin } 


e against colng alon 


indefinitely under the ‘*one-man-power ™ sys 
tem which Mr. Reed has established, that t 

Committee on Rules will soon make their re 
port and allow the House to * determine t! 

rules of its proceedings,” as it ought to have 
done the first thing after it met last Decem 
ber. Mr. Carlisle has made an excet \ 
strong presentation of the Democratic po 


sition, in demanding the adoption of rules 
as the essential preliminar 
of any business in the Fifty first Congress 


as in every one of its tifty predecessors. 
Mr. Wilson of West Virginia made on the 
same day a powerful speech upon the anoma 


lous state of things in the House, and 


out very clearly one point which has not yet 
been much thought about—the bearing of 
‘the one-man-power” system upon the 
question of the by In this new 
era [acting under general parliamenta 
ry law],” he said the lobbyist would 
be a power in iegislation. He [the lob 
byist] would pot be obliged to go 
around and give checks to individual 
members. What had members to do wit 

Jegislation? The Speaker passed the bills 


bother with members, but to ‘see’ the 
Speaker as a much more effective and cheap 
er way of lobbying.” The truth is, that 
here never | been seen under re presenta 


The Nation. 








tive institutions a iN {s power as 
Thomas B. Reed w Le v if things went 
on through } te s ft { pst few 
days. It is a power whicl ught not t 
be wielded even by a George Was t 
Vr) an to Pr Mi Nev Was 
n Mor lav The T i rue tthe 
Sena Four vears ago it passed ‘ 
t 
upper | cl f ress by a vote 
three ne Pwo vears a tsecured but tet 
n rity, sothatachar f tive votes would 
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may mak pleasant tif anv of their 
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The pian proposed by the silverites in 
Congress—it has not vet been introduced, 
but there is no doubt that it will be offered 
as a substitute fom bi con 
t s the w cancellation of 
ry itstanding go) i certificates and silver cer- 
1 ates as fast as the Government can get 
. 
hold of them, and the issue thereafter of 
coin certificates’ only. This is one of 
Senator Beck’s odd fancies. It has been 
: ; : " 
introduced by him several times. The 
object of it is to abolish the distinction 











between gold and silver, so far as the law 
can accomplish this purpose, but, singularly 


enough, the distinction reappears in another 
part of the same bill, where it is provided 
that ‘‘coin certificates’ may be issued on 
silver bullion ‘‘when the market price of 
such silver bullion is not less than 99 cents 
for 41215 grains.” Of course, this means 


market price in gold, and thus the distinction 
between gold and silver which it is sought 
to repudiate and extinguish, comes in again, 
the bottle imp which the wicked ma 


7) 
bine 


102 
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gician never could bury so deep or throw so 
far that it would not come back to him. But 
what would be the working of the measure if 
it should pass? Holders of gold certificates 
would draw the gold at their leisure—they 
need not be in any hurry about it—and 
when they wanted to make a fresh deposit 
of gold, they would put it ina bank instead 
of in the Treasury vaults. The banks will 
furnish ample facilities for receiving it and 
paying it outon checks. For their own 
purposes the banks will use clearing- 
house certificates instead of Treasury certifi- 
cates, and business will go on as before. The 
‘*coin certificates” will all be silver certifi- 
cates. The bill proposes to make the coin 
certificates legal tender. This would be a 
measure not covered by any Supreme Court 
decision yet pronounced. What the Court 
has decided - is, that the Government may 
make its own debt legal tender. The certifi- 
cate is a warehouse receipt, not a debt. 
There is a plain distinction between it and 
the greenback. Perhaps the Court would 
hold that the warehouse receipt might be 
made legal tender also, but perhaps not. 


In one of the saddest leading articles that 
ever appeared in a newspaper, the 7imes of 
Tuesday came to the conclusion that the 
Werld’s Fair project is dead. So deeply was 
the editor affected by the disastrous ending 
of a campaign in which he had been so 
vociferous a leader, that in passing final 
judgment his usual calm judicial equipoise 
failed him. He says in his opeoing paragraph 
that the project has been ‘ killed by the 
poison of politics administered by the New 
York Senate at the command of Thomas C. 
Platt,” and then, in a most illogical manner, 
goes on to say that the legislation which the 
poison killed would of itself have killed the 
Fair if the poison had not been administered. 
The passage in which this complicated view 
of the situation is taken is so comprehensive 
a confession of the blundering policy of the 
entire campaign that we give it in full; 

‘* But the opposition to this legislation on other 
grounds than those afforded by politics might 
have proved fatal to its purpose. The owners 
of property whose interests were affected, 
through the counsel who appeared at the Com- 
mittee hearings in Albany, avowed their inten- 
tion of contesting its validity in the courts and 
fighting the issues which they raised to the tri- 
bunal of last resort. Considering the facilities 
for cansing delays in such a litigation as was 
threatened, and the uncertainty of a prompt 
decision by the courts, it would hardly have 
been possible te proceed with the necessary ex- 
pedition under the proposed law. There could 
have been no assurance until the contest was 
decided that the proposed financial aid of the 
city could be relied on. it wouid not have 
been practicable to issue the bonds, for if the 
authorities were not prevented by injunction 
from taking action,bonds could not be sold when 
their validity was open to question. The com- 
bined opposition of Republican politicians and 
self-interested property-owners has doubtless 
killed the plan of legislation under which it 
was proposed to operate. Does this mean that 
the whole project is dead ? We are very much 
afraid that it means just that. It does unless 
a new departure can be taken upon other lines.” 


There is scarcely astatement in that confession 
which was not as apparent six months ago as 
it is to-day. The ‘‘ whole project is dead,” 
because the lines upon which it has been 
pushed since its inception in July last were 
foredoomed to failure. 








Senator Saxton has made an extraordinary 
confession in regard to his course on the 
$10,000,000 Fair Bill. The bill appeared in 
the Senate on Friday, January 24. Aneffort 
was made to rush it through both houses on 
that day, but was not successful. It was 
passed by the Assembly on the following 
Monday, On the next day a public hearing 
upon it was held by the Special Committee of 
the Senate. The bill was by that time lying 
in printed form upon the desks of all mem- 
bers, including Mr, Saxton’s, At Tuesday’s 
hearing, Mr. James C. Carter’s unanswerable 
argument against it was presented, and was 
also distributed in pamphlet form among the 
members. On Wednesday the bill came up 
for passage in the Senate. Mr. Saxton was 
present and had a copy of the bill, for he 
made an amendment changing its phrasco- 
logy ina comparatively unimportant particu- 
lar. He also heard the manly speech of 
Senator O'Connor against it. Yet he voted 
for its final passage. He now confesses that he 
examined the bill for the first time carefully 
on Saturday, and is frank to say of it: ‘‘A 
more outrageous one I never read,” and to 
confess : ‘‘ IT am ashamed that I did not join 
Senator O'Connor and vote against the bill.” 





It was evident at a glance that the drafters 
of the Fair Bill relied for escape from the 
Constitutional ‘‘ snag” in concealing the real 
nature of the measure. It will surprise many 
of our readers who have had no opportunity 
of seeing the bill, and who probably think 
that it is tilled with provisions for the holding 
of a World’s Fair here in 1892, that there is 
only one mention in it of any such scheme, 
and that an incidental mention. The title is, 
‘““An Act to Provide for Exhibitions of Arts, 
Sciences, Manufactures, and Products of the 
Soil, Mine, and Sea in the City of New York.” 
There is not a word in it about Columbus or 
the discovery of America, or of a celebration 
of any kind in 1892, until we get to the 
twenty-eighth section, near the end, where it 
provides, en passant as it were, that the use 
or occupation of lands seized on under the act 
may be granted ‘‘ toany corporation that may 
be incorporated by an Act of Congress for an 
international exposition.” This is the sole 
allusion to the great ‘* World’s Fair.” The 
rest of the bill provides for the seizure of 
lands for the purposes of a permanent fair. 
ground at the upper end of the island, for all 
sorts of exhibitions, under the control of a 
permanent commission. The object of this 
concealment is, of course, plain. It is to 
‘‘vet around the Constitution” by keeping 
out of sight the real nature of the bill, Mr. 
Carter, in his opinion, points this out, say- 
ing that the bill was ‘‘drawn with great 
skill and adroitness, and apparently with 
a view to obviate what were felt to be seri- 
ous difliculties.” 


The complaint is heard in Boston that 
Senator Dawes goes frequently to the White 
House to hold long consultations with the 
President concerning the distribution of the 
Federal oftices in Massachusetts, but that 


he is not bestirring himself at all to 


get a hearing from either the President 





or Congress for the demands which Re- 
publican manufacturers are making for free 
raw materials, What excuse he offers to 
the complaining manufacturers for his ap- 
parent indifference to their sufferings is not 
stated, but it may be similar to the one which 
his colleague, Senator Hoar, is credited with 
having made to one of the most persistent 
of them, who was assuring the Senator that 
unless he had free raw materials he could 
not continue his business. Mr. Hoar’s re- 
ply is said to have been a confidential assur- 
ance that relief would come soon by means 
of reciprocity with Canada—in other words, 
that while the Republican party in Congress 
is ostentatiously shooing free trade away 
from the front door, it is slyly preparing to 
let it in by the back door. 


A Washington correspondent of the New 
York Commercial Bulictin tells us that ‘‘ the 
Supreme Court has decided in favor of the 
legality of the act of March, 1839, by which 
the right to appeal to the courts was denied 
to importers.” Not at all. The majority of 
the court said that the law of 1839 left to an 
imperter an action of trover and of re- 
plevin, wherein the legality of a customs tax 
could be tested; but the McKinley bill cuts 
those away. The correspondent adds : 

**The Republican Senators who framed the 
Senate Tariff Bill say that they took the opi- 
nion of many eminent jurists upon these 
points, and are satisfied that leaving the deter- 
mination of facts to an executive board is 
within the Constitution. The right of trial by 
jury is so precious, however, to the American 
people tnat Congress may not care to take it 
away in these customs cases, even though con- 
vinced that they have the constitutional power.” 
Who were those ‘‘eminent jurists”? We 
wish we could see such an opinion in writing 
from even one of them. 





The part borne by the Supreme Court in 
settling the Government of the United States 
has been made the subject of many learned 
tomes, and is as far from being exhausted 
as the greater subject of the development of 
constitutional government in England, 
which embraces our own institutions as 
well. No subject is more worthy of study, 
since it includes the larger part of the ma 
chinery by which society is kept in its proper 
orbit. The celebration this week of the 
Supreme Court’s centennial will give a new 
impulse to this study, and supply a fresh 
stimulus to that undoubting faith in the 
permanence of our institutions which upheld 
us in the great struggle of a quarter of a 
century ago, and which now binds the utter- 
most parts of the republic together. As long 
as the Supreme Court retains the confidence 
of the people in its rectitude, its learning, its 
industry, and its courage, the country has a 
sheet anchor which even party rage—the 
mest dangerous menace to free government— 
cannot dislodge. Itis agreed upon all hands 
that the present court possesses this confi- 
dence as fully as any of its predecessors. 
The court over which Marshall presided, 


and which had more to do_ with 
hewing the Constitution into its present 


shape than all its successors, enjoyed a much 
smaller measure ot confidence, not because 
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it deserved less, but because the substruc- 
ture of the Government was not yet hard- 
ened. 
associates that they made a strong founda- 
tion for those who should come after them. 
It is the glory of the present court that they 
have built upon this foundation with 
telligence, firmness, and integrity commen 


in 


surate with the noble ground plan supplied 
to them. 





The operations by which the Sixth Na 
tional Bank, one of the soundest institutions 
in the city, was partially gutted and closed, 
have come upon the community like thunder 
out of aclear sky, and every one is asking 
whether every bank in the United States is 
exposed to a similar peril, and, if not, why 
not. Here was an institution having de 
posits of $2,000,000, a large surplus fund, 
and a reputation of the very first class, 
(its stock selling at 400 in the market), sud 
denly extinguished by the simple process of 
a transfer of a majority interest in its shares. 
The shares of all banks are salable, No 
body is required by law to refuse a satisfae 
tory offer for his property invested in such 
shares. Persons who have acquired a stand 
ing in the community by a long career of 
probity and prudence in business are under 
only moral obligations to preserve that a 
priceless possession. It is needless to say 
that the national-banking system lives only 
by virtue of the rigorous enforcement of the 
safeguards that have been thrown around it. 
These cover every kind of fraud that a bank 
officer can commit. The offence committed 
by Claassen looks like embezzlement, for 
which the law provides a penalty of not less 
than five years in the penitentiary. There 
are Other provisions of law which appear to 
have been violated as soon as Claassen got 
his hands on the assets of the bank. One 
such provision is, that not more than one- 
tenth of the substribed capital of a bank 
shall be loaned to any one person or firm. 
The capital of the Sixth National is $200,000. 
Yet Claassen made three loans of $60,000 each 
to himself, on very bad security. If the se- 
curity had been good, the law would still 
have been violated. It appears further that 
Claassen had never been legally elected 
President of the bank, his acts being, there- 
fore, entirely unauthorized, even if they had 
been proper in themselves. Here is a case, 
if there ever was one, for making an exam- 
ple of bank depredators, and we have no 


doubt that the enginery of the law will be | 


put in swift operation. 





The letters of Presidents Adams and 
Hughitt withdrawing their roads from the 
Inter-State Railway Association have an un- 
dertone of defence against the prevailing 
opinion of railroad men that the Union Pa 
cific and the Northwestern, by their con- 
tract, violated both the letter and spirit of 
the inter State agreement which both gen- 


It is the glory of Marshall and his | 
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alliances between members. What the ac 
tual effect will be upon the railroads of the 
Association must be a matter of conjecture 
The Northwestern has always been conserva 
tively managed, and is not a rate cutter 
The danger is in the effect of these combina 
tions and alliances upon the shorter lines 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul has no 
line west of Omaha. Theories of the rect 
tude of the Union Pacific- Northwestern con 
tract will not restore to this road the proportion 
Itcannot be expected to 


rane d 


of trattic it is losing. 
bear this loss patiently for the general 
It will claim, rather, that the general good 
requires a surrender of a fair share of busi 
ness to itself. Now, when all roads are doing 
a good business, the break-up and re-forma 
tion of the Inter-State Association is a matter 
of speculation only; but when trattic falls off 
later on, the roads outside the much-discussed 
contract may think that rate-cutting is the 
them. It 
problem for all concerned, and the contract 


only salvation for is a 
ing roads, by insisting on their agreement at 
Whatever cost, and not even suspending the 
operation of it pending reorganization, have 
certainly not helped to clear the general 
situation. 


editorial 
Problem” 


A double-leaded article upon 
‘*The Southern the Tope ka 
Daily Capitad of last Wednesday holds out 


In 


in its opening sentences the hope that this 
question has been taken in hand by a master 
The editor commends 
cent speech as a great one, but open to criti 
cism inthe fact that it failed to point outs 


Senator Ingalls’s re 


remedy, and thus increases the reader's con 


tidence that he has at last found the man 
who comprehends the necessities of the situ- 
ation. This when one 
reaches a sentence which with tl 
words *‘ The first step 


something practical: 


contidence grows 


begins ie 
‘ here surely is 


tor 


“The first step towards legal and political 
justice to all men in the South is to recognize 
that the problem affects the constituuional 
rights of men all over the South regardless of 
color, and that the remedy can only come 
through the Republican party and national le 
gislaticn. The time has come for the Repubh 
can Senators and Representatives to say to the 
South this MUST stop, and to follow their ut 
terances with such legislation as will bring it 
about. Empty platform utterances do not 
meet the case. Double, treble, and quadruple 
the Federal! courts if necessary, with powers to 
protect citizens against the outrages, legal and 
political, that have made Southern States De 


mocratic monarchies for the past fifteen years.” 











But, after all, the reader is disappointe 
| It is easy enough to talk about such legisla 
: ay shi . Sto 8 
| tion as will stop the trouble, but what kind 
| of legislation would that be Would it be 
: 
| = ae Gln ane ¢ 
such iegisiation as the Kuk ux Acta id the 
as . e 4 a : 
Civil-Rights Act The Repu udges 
| of he Sur y Yourt declared t} acts } 
of the Supreme Court deciared thase acts un- 


constitutional. Surely, the editor of tne 


Capital would not have Republican Senators 


in we ino 
in pMassine 


laws only to have Republican judges annul 


them on the cr 


and Representatives waste time 


und that they are not consti- 


he she 


tlemen exerted themselves to form, It | tutional. What uld do is to formulate 
is evident, also, under the conditions of | a bill which Mr. Justice Miller and the other 
withdrawal mentioned in the letters, that | Republican justices of the Supreme Court 
both roads expect the Association to | will not throw out because it interferes with 
be reorganized upon lines which will permit | «. the autonomy reserved to the States under 
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the Constitution,” to which, by the way, the 


last Republican National Convention reaf 


firmed the party's ‘‘ unswerving devotior 

An interesting lustration of tl tluence 
of the railroad in cultivati 4 distaste for 
farm life is furnished by a writer in the Con 
cord Moen: Coeds County is the northern 
most county of New Hampshire, lying al 
most entirely above the White Mountain 
range, and for the most part without direct 


communication with the out 


VMenitor writer describes his observations of 
deserted farms the southern part of the 
State, and emphasizes the absence of 
young men upen the farms, deeclar tha 
almost invariably the men who are Working 
the farms sre men of e age and past 
that age to old mei Bu Loos | inty 
he says, the situation is diferent Up ther 

vacant or deserted farms ar dl 


The voung men are with their fathers on the 


farms, and take their p 


with this world and its cares and 


through 


that 


pass into that world where the flelds are ver 
green; and when the home place is left 
many of them builda use OF A Sma 
frame one, and make them a new farm out of 
the wilderness. Perhaps if they were nearer 
the large cities and manufacturing centres 
hey would do as the voung ‘ 1 the cou 
ties further down in the Stat eave the 
farms, but the fact remains that they stay 
the farms and occupy their fathers’ places 
and that deserted or vacant farms are scarce 
in Cods County, while further wt a thre 
State wi] oT the farn s ire me irer N 1 aTket 
nd idVvahtages Mm many Wavs afte creater 
the boys eave U farms, & vacant farms 
are more rT iesS Pienty lt is thus one of 
the anomalies of the si i iat the build 
ing of a fa road nstes of perating ft ni 
prove the status { thre farmer tends to 
make him dissatis {i with his oc ipat on, 
sothat fewest deserted farms are found in 
that county of a State which has smalles 
Ta sul } Viecgres 

The awful cal Amity that has come upon 
Ser tary Tr cvs fam y Teves every one 
to ask what is to prevent a like calamity in 
any household in the land. Only a few 
can uild fire proof houses to live in. 
Hardly anybody ever does build such 
houses. © ( yntrary the fashion 
s to build with the greatest amount of 
woodwork, and oil, and varnish, so that 
when the tlames get hold of the structure 


they spread with the utmost rapidity. In 
this case it appears that the house servants, 


or some of them, were about their work 
while the fire was licking up the polished 
wainscotting of the parlor and stairway, all 
unmindful of what was going on, and that 
when they perceived the fire it was too late 
to save the lives of those who were -still 


sleeping. Slow-burning construction has 
been applied to factories without much ad 
dition to their cost. Ought not this calamity 
to teach the guild of architects how to apply 
slow-burning construction to private houses? 
If it does not have that effect, it will be a 


costly lesson that brings no return. 
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“THE VERY BRINK OF A VOLCANO.” 
In the closing days of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, the radical wing of the Republican 
party, under the lead of Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, sought to push through the Force 
Bill, a measure designed to enable a Repub- 
lican administration of the Executive Depart- 
ment to secure the return of a Republican 
Congress by Federal interference with elec- 
tions in the South. The Republicans had a 
large majority in the House, but a number 
of their members—including such men as 
Eugene Hale of Maine, Henry L. Dawes of 
Massachusetts, William Walter Phelps of 
New Jersey, and Charles Foster of Ohio— 
did not sustain the Butler programme. The 
opponents of the Force Bill, following an un- 
broken line of precedents since the meeting 
of the First Congress, attempted to defeat its 
passage by refusing to vote when their names 
were called, although present in their seats, 
and thus preventing its friends from securing 
the votes of a quorum on their side when the 
roll was called. 

On the 24th of February, 1875, the Butler 
wing became convinced that they could not 
secure a majority of the whole House, al- 
though it was evident that a majority of the 
whole House were present in the chamber, 
and they resolved to try a new experiment in 
parliamentary methods. On one question 
the vote stood, yeas 142, nays none, not vot- 
ing 145—so that the roll showed the presence 
of less than a quorum, although everybody 
knew that there were many more than a quo- 
rum in the hall. ‘‘I call upon the Speaker,” 
thereupon said Gen. Butler, ‘‘to declare the 
presence of a quorum, if he believes there is 
a quorum in the hall.” James G. Blaine was 
then Speaker of the House, and he promptly 
replied : ‘‘ The Chair cannot declare a quo 
rum against a yea-and-nay vote,” pointing 
out that ‘‘ when the roll-call is resorted to, 
that is the last mode of certification, from 
which there is no appeal.” Gen. Butler tried 
toargue the matter with the Speaker, insist- 
ing that the latter knew, by the evidence of 
his own eyes, that there was a quorum pre- 
sent; but Mr. Blaine could not be shaken 
from his position. ‘The gentleman,” he 
answered, ‘‘sees the utter absurdity, if he 
will excuse the expression, of the Chair put- 
ting an opinion in against a record on the 
roll-call, He only knows there are 142 pre- 
sent,” 

Mr. Coburn of Indiana came to the sup- 
port of Gen. Butler, and urged that, when 
a member was present, but did not answer 
to his name, another member might point 
out the fact of his presence and ask that his 
name be recorded, and that a record might 
thus be made that the member in question was 
present and not voting. We quote verbatim 
what followed (Congressional Record, Forty- 
third Congress, second session, vol. iii., part 
3, page 1734): 

‘* The Speaker—The Chair never heard of that 
being done. He begs to remind the House, 
whereas that might and doubtless would be 
true, that there is a quorum in the hall, the 
very principle enunciated by the gentleman 
from Indiana has been the foundation proba- 
bly for the greatest legislative frauds ever 
committed. Where a quorum, in the judg- 


ment of the Chair, has been declared to be pre- 
sent in the House aghkinst the result of a roll- 





call, these proceedings in the different legisla- 
tures have brought scandal on their names. 

‘*Mr. Coburn—It would be arecord made by 
the House. 

‘““The Speaker— There can be no record like 
the call of the yeas and nays; and from that 
there is no appeal. The moment you clothe 
your Speaker with power to go behind your 
roll-call and assume that there is a quorum in 
the hall, why, gentlemen, you stand on the 
very brink of a volcano.” 

A similar question arose in the House of 
Representatives on January 29. That body 
now consists of 330 members, and 166 are 
required to constitute a quorum. The roll 
was called on a motion to take up an elec- 
tion case, and resulted in a total of 161 yeas 
and 2 nays—three short of a quorum. The 
point that no quorum had voted was imme- 
diately raised, but was overruled by the 
Speaker, who directed the Clerk to re- 
cord as present and refusing to vote the 
names of a number of Democrats whom 
he had observed to be in their seats. This 
action was promptly and justly denounced 
by Representative Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky as ‘‘ revolutionary,” and various other 
speakers on the Democratic side showed 
clearly that it was without a shadow of pre- 
cedent in the hundred years during which 
there has Veen a Congress. The ruling ot 
Speaker Blaine just cited was quoted. There 
was also quoted a speech by Gen. Garfield, 
who, when it was proposed, ten years ago, 
to allow the presence or absence of a quo- 
rum to be determined by ‘‘ ocular demon- 
stration,” said : ‘‘ The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole or the Speaker of the 
House is to see with his own eyes that 
there is a quorum present. Who is to 
control his seeing? How do we know 
but that he may see forty members more 
for his own purnoses than there are here 
in the House? And what protection have 
gentlemen if the Speaker says he sees a 
quorum if he cannot convert that seeing 
into a list of names on the call of the roll 
by the clerk? [think my friend from Vir- 
ginia will see that he lets in the one-man 
power in a far more dangerous way than 
ever has occurred before in any legislative as- 
sembly of which he and I haveany knowledge. 
Sir, the moment you get over the line, the mo- 
ment you cross the boundary of names, the 
moment you leap over the iron fence of the 
roll, that moment you are out in the vague, 
and all sorts of disorders may come in.” 
Worst of all for the Speaker, there was 
quoted his own speech on this very point 
only ten years ago, sustaining the very princi- 
ple which he now rejects, as having beeu 
recognized ‘‘ since the foundation of the 
Government,” and as one which must always 
be sustained in order to secure good govern- 
ment. 

To oppose a century’s unbroken array of 
precedents in the House of Representatives 
against him, Speaker Reed had only to pre- 
sent a ruling of ‘‘Dave” Hill when presid- 
ing over the New York Senate years ago, 
that he might order recorded the names of 
members present but not voting; and a simi- 
lar decision by a Speaker of the Tennessee 
House. Of course, neither of these prece- 
dents had the slightest parliamentary bearing 
upon the proceedings of Congress, which 
acts under the Constitution of the United 





States, and not under the Constitution of New 
York or Tennessee; while from the moral 
standpoint nothing could be imagined more 
ridiculous. than the idea of a Republican 
Speaker at Washington seeking support in a 
revolutionary position by quoting the autho- 
rity of the *‘ peanut politician” at Albany. 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ir is a mistake to suppose, if anybody does 
suppose, that the public look with indiffer- 
ence on the struggle now going on in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 
Although everybody understands that it can- 
not last for ever, very few are unconcerned 
about it, and nearly everybody is trying to 
make out the merits and to divine the mo- 
tives on either side. That the House ought 
to have rules is acknowledged on every 
hand. The clause of the Constitution which 
says that ‘‘each house may determine the 
rules of its proceedings,” was inserted 
evidently not for the purpose of giving them 
authority to establish rules, but to negative 
the idea that both houses must have the same 
rules. Authority to establish rules is inher- 
ent in deliberative bodies because business 
cannot be carried on otherwise. All politi- 
cal and all religious conventions have rules 
which they adopt for their own guidance and 
government, Even the prize-ring, the race- 
course, and the cock-pit have rules, because 
nobody can know what he may do and what 
he is forbidden to do without them. The 
presiding officer of the deliberative body is 
the interpreter of its rules, subject to the 
superior judgment of the body itself, 
taken under an appeal from the decision of 
the chair; but rules are necessary to deter- 
mine how and when an appeal may be taken. 
In the absence of rules, the will of the pre- 
siding officer stands in the place of rules, and 
this means that it stands in the place of 
legislation. Ifthe Speaker can declare that 
a quorum is present when the roll-call shows 
the contrary, he can declare that a bill is 
passed when the roll-call shows the contrary. 

To what must we attribute the present tur- 
moil in the House of Representatives? First, 
of course, to the absence of rules. But why 
have there been no rules? We will presume, 
until a better explanation is offered, that the 
Speaker and his party wanted to decide cer- 
tain contested elections before adopting 
rules, so that they might be reasonably sure 
of having a quorum on hand at all times 
without the presence of any Democrats. 
There have been occasions in the past when 
the House was more evenly divided between 
parties than it is now, and when party 
spirit was at higher tension than it is 
now, but it never occurred to anybody be- 
fore to attempt to do business without rules. 
Probably nobody before Mr. Reed’s time 
ever thought such a thing possible. But if 
anybody did so think, he must have thought 
also that the remedy to be invoked against a 
turbulent and cbstructive minority was to 
put them in the wrong before the people, or 
let them put themselves there, and then take 
judgment against them at the next election. 
This is the American way, and the rational 
way, and the only practicable way to deal with 
a minority which behaves itself in a repre- 
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hensible fashion. The minority must first be 
shown to be acting reprehensibly, and then 
the people may be trusted to take care of 
them. 

Speaker Reed and his supporters have 
taken the opposite course. They have not 
given the minority any chance to put them- 
selves in the wrong. We will suppose that 
the Democrats had it in their hearts to fili- 
buster against the reports of the Committee 
on Elections, using the customary rules for 
this purpose, and thatin order to prevent 
filibustering the rules have been kept back. 
It will not do for Mr. Reed and_ his backers 
to go before the people nine months hence 
and say that they feared there would be 
filibustering, and that filibustering is revo- 
lutionary. They must be able to show 
some act; and even if they could show it, it 
would be a fair argument to say that revo- 
lution is a disorder to be doctored by the 
people at the polls, and not by setting up an 
arbitrary power in the Speaker's chair un- 
known to any civilized country. But no 
such act can be shown to have taken place 
prior to the revolutionary acts of the Speaker 
himself. ‘The Speaker’s apprehensions can- 
not be accepted in lieu of the facts which 
might be relied upon to justify him. 

And what are the grounds for his appre- 
hensions? Two months have passed without 
any rules for the government of business in 
the House. During that time several bills 
have passed, one of which was extreme- 
ly distasteful to the minority. Nothing 
more distasteful is likely to come before 
them than the McKinley Administrative 
Bill, which abolishes trial jury in 
customs cases, Yet they showed 
factious opposition to it, they resorted to 
no obstructive tactics. They tried to amend 
it, and they voted against it as a whole, but 
they did not filibuster against it. There is 
no reason to suppose that they would filibus- 
ter against the reports of the Committee on 
Elections. Neither party has ever done so 
in the past. Everybody knows that filibus- 
tering does not take place upon personal 
grounds, because the people would not sus- 
tain a party on such grounds. It takes place 
on such measures as a Union Pacific funding 
bill, or a subsidy bill, or a national-bank 
bill, or a land grant, or a measure of some 
kind that ‘‘has money in it,” where a 
few members think that they can gain some 
éclat at home by making a tremendous battle 
against ‘‘ Wall Street.” Both parties have 
demagogues and strikers who are up to this 
kind of business. The filibustering in the 
last House was obviously not in the interest 
of the Democrats, because they were then 
the majority. They contributed their quota, 
but the Republicans contributed theirs also 
There is no reason to suppose that filibuster- 
ing in the present House would be on party 
lines, or that Mr. Reed fears that it wouid be 

Whatever his motives may be, he is doing 
enormous harm to free institutions by de- 
stroying the good understanding which en- 
ables free institutions to work. 


by 
no 


Parties car- 


ry on government by pulling and pushing | 


against each other within certain prescribed 
limits, Beyond these limits they cannot co 
without involving themselves in a common 
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ruin. They must not, for example, abolish 
the Supreme Court or impeach the Presi- 


dent merely because the incumbents are 
distasteful to them. They must not at- 
tempt to legislate without rules, since that 
procedure substitutes the will of one 
man for the will of Congress. All such 


Mr. Reed's acts have led 
to chaos already. They have produced a 
state of feeling which has not been known in 


acts lead to chaos. 


the halls of legislation since slavery disap- 
peared. The minority cannot be expected to 
succumb to the new and strange dispensation 
in the Speaker’s chair. They must fight 
against it at all hazards and to the last ex 
The only safe outcome is the adop 
tior of rules for the government of the House. 


tremity. 


This is a remedy which can be applied at any 
time. Then, if the Democrats adopt obstruc- 
tive tactics, the people will know how to 
teach them good manners. So, too, will they 
know how toinstruct Mr. Reed and his party 


if they persist in attempting to set up an un 


heard-of one-man power in the House of 
Representatives. 

The unfavorable comments of the un- 
muzzled portion of the Republican press 


have drawn from Mr. Reed a sort of apology 
for his conduct, which he has seen fit to send 
out through the Associated Press instead of 
delivering it from the floor of the House, 
and 
Such a proceeding on his part shows 
clearly that he is ‘ rattled,” and he well may 
be. What he has to say in defence of his 


as 


he has the right to do, as he ought to 


do. 


conduct is embraced in two paragraphs, all 
the rest being in the nature of invective 
against the supposed wicked intentions of 
the Democrats. He that Mr. Car 
lisle frequently put motions and declared 
them carried when less than a quorum of 


Says 


members voted—when, for instance, 80 mem® 
bers voted aye and 20 voted no. He might 
have added that motions are frequently car- 
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had received warning, and slipped out before 





Charles came. ‘‘ Where are they?” demand 
ed the aDgTY King ‘The Speaker has 
eves to see and ears to hear only what the 
House, whose serv he is, shall decid 
replied Speaker Lenthall If M Reed had 
been in the chair, wou e have answered 
**T saw them slip out of that door just before 
you came in If not, why 

SMUGGLERS iN} UNDERVALUERS 
W ny is it that the Republican party commits 
itself to legislative projects which exclude 
taxpayers from the courts, banish juries, a 
deprive New York importing merchants of 


rights held in this country for a century and 


in England 


for mere than ve ce i Sy 
What are the essential Imitations of legis 
lative and exeeutive powers whi N 
publican leaders and the Harrison Ad . 
tration endeavor to obliterat 
The reckless imposition of customs taxes 
by Congress since 1861 bas work sult 
} similar to those produced in) England down 
| to IN41 It has elevated smuggling ant 
dervaluing into an industry and a \ 
Any history of English taxes a LAXA 
and any history of English erime will te 
what happened in that country during the 
era of protective taxes. Dut the cig 


ried and bills passed when nobody votes on | 


either side. By parity of reasoning, there 
fore, the House might transact 
when nobody but the Speaker was present, 
and this is Mr. Reed 
coming very passing of 
bills 


sanctioned 


business 


to complexion 


rapidly. The 
.is a method of 


. levwicl ; > 
nem. con i@Lisiation 


immemorial custom and 


When 


by 


by common sense. nobody 


Ou 


jects to a bill, everybody is understood to | s 


assent. When nobody raises the question of 
a quorum, everybody is understood to agree 
What everybody 


every- 


that a quorum is present. 


agrees to is the law parliamentary 


where 

The other point made by Mr. Reed is that 
the House is acting under a body of rules 
that le use in all their 


the American people 
r 
I 


assemblies e these rules? Is the 


‘* When the rol/-cal! discloses the absence of a 
quorum, the Chair cannot go outside of the re- 
in deciding as to the presence of a quo- 
(Smith's * Manual,’ page 564 


rum. nit 


* 


A precedent of some note in 
been drawn into the 


the present con- 
troversy which has not 
debate is the one set by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons when Charles I. present- 
ed himself in that body with a file of soldiers 
tive members. The members 


to arrest 


| held con 


j type, evasions of the 
} fy 


| ; 
everywhere in 
j : 





teenth and the early vears of the nineteenth 


century, defrauding the customs ve 
became in England a national trait and 
pastime. <A great smuggler was acivic he 
Adam Smith wrote of asmugyvler and an un 
dervaluer as “a person who, t hn 

highly blamable for violating the laws of 
his country, is frequently incapable of vio 
lating those of natura stice, and we i 


have been in every respect an 


zen had not the laws of his made 


—_ hioch ) vir , + mean 
that a crime which nature never meant to 


be so.” Charlies Lamb said, ‘‘A smuggler is 
the only honest thief English courts up- 


6 a z ; 
tracts to evade the customs laws of 


a foreig not illeral. But after 


Peel had well } 


h country as 


is great work of re 


ein } 
keErun ob 








ducing taxes on imported goods, the crime 
of smuggling and undervaluing fell into 
insignificance, and is now 
1 ined in England te tobacco 

The United States is going through 
a similar experience of attempting to 
stop, by severe penalties and punish 
ments, of which the McKinley bill is a 


customs revenue. 
- ‘ 


Phe dodging of present customs taxes is not 


our country considered im- 
noral. Thorold Rogers, in one of his lee- 


tures delivered at Oxford in 1887-8, said he 


bad four times crossed the Atlartic, and 
‘always met people of American descent 
who n that they will pay the price 
of their passage tickets by the dif 
ference at which they will buy clothes 
at Poole’s in Savile Row, as com- 
pared with the price in Broadway.” No 


customs law can be enforced when women 


and clergymen see nothing immoral in its 


evasion. What they do, importing merchants 


are not likely to consider very reprehensible, 
They will look on tariff taxes as on the horse- 
cars when crossing Broad way—as things to be 
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avoided and evaded. The paying of money 
to a custom-house inspector by an arriving 
traveller is a State’s prison offence, but who 
regards the law excepting slyly to disregard 
it? 

When our customs taxes on a woman’s 
gown costing in Paris $200 are $160, 
Mr. McKinley’s proposed Jaw to sim- 
plify the collection of that tax will be in 
vain when aimed at charming women—their 
husbands, brothers, friends, and admirers. 
Where is the protectionist who would hesi- 
tate, if a customs inspector were not insight, 
to bring for a friend a dutiable seal-skin 
jacket or coat across the Canadian border, 
and thus evade or defraud our revenue ? 
Would Mr. McKinley ? Does not the fact 
that the beneficial effects of protective taxes 
have not yet generally received moral recog- 
nition or cognizance prove a great deal ? 

Taxes, to be collectible, must be equitable, 
and not inflicted only for the benefit of a 
class. Secretary Windom’s screed against 
defrauders of the customs revenue reads 
like what was said in the days of medieval 
England, and by sovereigns of the houses of 
Tudor and Stuart, and in the early days of 
the house of Hanover, before Peel and 
Gladstone put decency and good sense into 
the system of British taxation. 

And now what is the answer to the second 
question asked at the beginning of this article? 
It can be seen in Blackstone, and in every 
accepted writer on the constitutional history 
of England since the days of Henry VII. 
We will quote from the early pages of Hal- 
lam, which describe the boundaries that 
determined the prerogative of the sovereign, 
the liberty of the people, and the rights of 
the taxpayer : 

“The essential checks upon the royal authori- 
ty were five in number: (1.) The King could 
levy no sort of new tax upon his people, except 
by the grant of bis Parliament. (2.) The pre- 
vious as-sent and authority of the same assem- 
bly were necessary for every new law, whether 
of a general or temporary nature, (3.) No 
man could be committed to prison but by a le- 
gal warrant specifying his offence, and, by an 
usage nearly tantamount to constitutional 
right, he must be speedily brought to trial 
by means of _ regular sessions of jail 
delivery. (4.) The fact of guilt or in- 
nocence on a criminal charge was de- 
termined in a public court, and in the coun- 
ty where the offence was alleged to have oc- 
curred, by a jury of twelve men, from whose 
unanimous verdict no appeal could be made. 
Civil rights, so far as they depended on ques- 
tions of fact, were subject to the same decision, 
65.) The officers and servants of the crown, 
violating the personal liberty or other right of 
the subject, might be sued in an action for 
damages to be assessed by a jury, or, in some 
cases, were liable to criminal process; nor could 
they plead any warrant or command in their 
justification, not even the direct order of the 
King.” 

The first of these checks the Treasury has 
violated since Harrison came to power. The 
fourth and fifth Mr. McKinley, egged on by 
the Harrison Administration, proposes to 
overthrow in this country. 


PRESERVATION OF THE YOSEMITE 
VALLEY, 


AuTHOoUGH the esthetic sense is the highest 
product of civilization, and less developed 
in the average man than even the moral 
sense, it has on occasion proved a victorious 
antagonist of even. the utilitarian and busi- 
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ness instinct. Were it not for the senti- 
ment for the beautiful and sublime, Niagara 
Falls would have been utilized long ago for 
flour and saw-mills, and the geysers of the 
Yellowstone Park converted into Chinese 
laundries and steam factories. But perhaps 
in these cases a patriotic pride in having 
the biggest wonders in the world codédpe- 
rated with the «esthetic sense in securing the 
desirable result of Government protection. 
An opportunity will soon be afforded for a 
fresh exercise of these sentiments. It is be- 
ing gradually recognized that a mistake was 
made by Congress in 1864 when it reserved 
merely the Yosemite Valley and its immedi- 
ate surroundings as a public park, and placed 
it under the protection of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Perhaps it would have been better 
bad it remained national property, like the 
Yellowstone Park. But one thing is certain 
—the grant should have included a much 
larger territory. Those who have visited the 
Yosemite, and have had time to inspect not 
only the valley itself, with its precipitous 
surrounding peaks, but also the neighboring 
cafions, cliffs, and lakes, or who have read a 
description of them in Prof. Whitney’s ad- 
mirable manual (now unfortunately out of 
print), are aware that the Yosemite Valley is 
merely the grand climax of a series of cumu- 
lative natural wonders which make the heart 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains the most 
romantic and sublime region in the world. 
It needs no argumentation that these neigh- 
boring wonders also should be reserved for 
all time as national property, for the benefit 
of the thousands who in future generations 
will spend their summers here in pursuit of 
health and pleasure. 

At a meeting of the Yosemite Commis- 
sioners last June, it was suggested that the 
National Government should enlarge the Yo- 
semite grant, making it include about fifty 
square miles instead of eight. Unless this is 
done, the lumber-men will ere long despoil 
these wonderful mountain-sides of their su- 
perb forests, as they have the shores of that 
gem of mountain lakes, Tahoe, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Carson City with fuel and 
Virginia City with planks for the mining 
shafts. It is expected that Senator Stanford 
will introduce a bill during the present ses- 
sion of Congress in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Yosemite Commissioners, and 
if this is done it should enlist the active sup- 
port of the entire press of the country, for it 
must be borne in mind that the disappear- 
ance of forests in the vicinity of the Yosemite 
would cause the snow to melt much sooner, 
and thus dry up very early in the season the 
many waterfalls which are the chief glory 
of the valley. 

The laudable action of the Yosemite Com- 
missioners in urging an additional grant 
cannot, however, disguise the fact that the 
past management of the valley has been 
open to serious reproaches, The sensational 
attacks on the management printed last 
winter in a San Francisco newspaper were 
too obviously prejudiced and exaggerated to 
do any good. But the January number of 
the Century contains an editorial article and 
letters by Mr. R. U. Johnson, G. G. Mac- 
kenzie, and Lucius P. Deming, which give 





a startling picture of errors of commission 
and omission in the treatment of the valley. 
What takes the matter entirely out of the 
field of controversy, and shows that the 
allegations are bare facts, is the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Johnson is in pos- 
session of about a hundred photographs 
on which the sins committed in the valley 
are recorded indelibly. We have seen these 
photographs, and can testify from them and 
from personal observation last May that the 
strictures in the Century are not exaggerated 
or fanciful. Notwithstanding the Congres- 
sional enactment that ‘‘ the premises shall be 
held for public use, resort, and recreation,” 
a portion of the floor of the valley has been 
fenced in and the ground made to bear, in- 
stead of the beautiful flowers and grasses 
which naturally clothe it, hay for the horses 
of the transportation company, although it 
has been proved that the hay could have 
been more cheaply brought in on wagons, 
Horses and cattle have also been turned loose 
and allowed to trample down the wild 
azaleas and other flowers that constitute 
one of the special attractions of a trip to 
the Yosemite. Some of the finest trees 
have been needlessly destroyed, and Mr. 
Mackenzie writes that ‘‘ there are places in 
the valley where one is forced to wonder 
why the axes themselves did not turn and 
smite the men who were putting them to 
such base uses.” Mr. Johnson writes that 
‘near the Yosemite Falls an unnecessary 
swath has been cut through the forest, to the 
sacrifice of some of the noblest oaks in the 
valley, the bolis of which lie where they 
were felled. The object of this is repre- 
sented to have been to open a vista from the 
bar-room of Barnard’s Hotel, to rival the 
natural view of the same fall from the Stone- 
man House.” 

Among the artificial attractions of the val- 
ley last spring were the carcass of a horse, 
and several huge piles of cans, one of them 
just behind the chapel, where all tourists 
pass on their way to Glacier Point. The 
State hotel was so badly constructed that it 
has been condemned as unsafe. One of its 
outhouses is a pigsty, which is sometimes so 
offensive that tourists are obliged to leave 
the piazza. The hotel is surrounded by a 
field of blackened stumps, and its location is 
as inconvenient as possible to all the chief 
sights, obviously to compel tourists to hire 
carriages or horses. The roads and bridges 
are laid on the principle of convenience, with- 
out reference to specially artistic view-points ; 
nor are there any foot-paths or benches. It 
is said, however, that the poetic Governor 
who is at the head of the Commission, has 
suggested the introduction of horse-cars for 
the convenience of those who are too poor to 
hire horses; and an active member of the 
Board has threatened to cut down all the 
trees under thirty years old, because ‘‘ under- 
wood” is dangerous in case of fire; in 
reply to which it may be stated that dead 
logs and heaps of dry busbes, which are 
much more liable to spread a fire than 
green underbrush, are lying about every- 
where. Some of the grossest nuisances in 
the valley will doubtless be remedied now 
that the venerable pioneer, Mr. Galen Clark, 
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has been appointed guardian; but after all 
he is only an executive officer subject to the 
orders of the Commissioners. These Com- 
missioners receive no salary, and meet only 
twice a year, and cannot be expected to give 
to the valley the attention it needs. It is 
therefore imperatively necessary that a sala 
ried landscape expert be appointed to super 
intend the valley, and a provision for his 
salary should be included in the proposed new 
grant. 


PARA, THE PORT OF THE AMAZON, 
ParA, Brazil, December 25, 1880. 
To the radical, positive-minded American, 


determined at any cost to have something 


definite, to know at least the altitude of his 
star of destiny, Brazilian politics must, it 
seems, continue inexplicable, guided by a 


spirit whose motions are to him incomprehensi- 
ble. At a distance of 3,000 miles, some dim 
ness was to be expected in our view of the 
situation. 
tive plans of reorganization which despatches 
failed to reveal. We could not but hope that 
great things were rapidly evolving out of the 
old imperial system. We looked forward to 
witnessing the stir of a new-born era. But, 
landed here in Parad, the signs of change and 
reconstruction are yet more indistinct, as a 
dim picture examined with a lens loses even 
the forin which appeared to the unaided eye. 
The recent history which Brazil has been 
making for herse/f is a series of unaccounta- 
ble acquiescences, 


We were ready to infer many ac 


An Emperor is deposed by 
a soldier in the name of the people. The Em- 
peror bows, gives his benediction, and departs. 
There is no grand rallying of the populace fol 
lowing this event, no enthusiastic ratification 
meetings—merely a quiet acquiescence, accom 
panied with some surprised rubbing of the 
The work the Republicans had contem- 
plated doing in some uncertain future was ac- 
complished for them, and they 
naturediy and accepted it. Next comes a de- 
cree from the Provisional Government declar- 
ing universai suffrage. This might be fraught 
with grave consequences if there were elections 
pending, but what matters it when there are 
no elections—none even called as yet? In al- 
most any other portion of the globe there 
would have been need for the Government to 
show good cause for so arbitrary a proceeding. 
Here it only occasions a shrug of the shoulders, 
and all bide the next rews from Rio. 

A Provincial Governor, appointed by Gen. 
Deodora da Fonseca, is the ensuing act. Dr. 
Justo Leite Chermont, at one time Brazilian 
Consul at New York, introduces martial law in 
Parad, as the incumbent of bonors from the 
President, seconded by a Vice-Governor, Dr. 
Paes de Cavalho, likewise of Presidential ap 
pointment. These are well-known, honorable, 
and trusted Paraenses, not eager for power; so 
martial law does not weigh heavily upon Para 
The Brazilians, drinking their café amid much 
animated political conversation, may seem on 
the eve of violent opposition; but political 
crises do not brew thus in Brazil. A smile 
passes around on the 14th of December when the 


eyes. 


smiled good- 


Provisional Government declares all foreigners | 








resident within the country on that date to be | 


citizens of the new Republic. There is a secret 
joy over this, and the foreigners find no sym- 
pathy in their dilemma. It is a blow aimed at 
a class whom Brazilians—for a reason compre- 
hensible in the United States—cannot view with 
composure, 





The Portuguese, coming in thou- 


sands, live and make money, and by and by re- 


The 


turn to their native land, having in no wise en- 


Nation. 


riched Brazil, and having never assumed any 
of the duties and responsibilities of citizens 
In the event of war this will at least render 
them subject to draft for the army. It remains 
to be seen whether the foreign governments 
may not have a word to say on this matter, if 
the case comes to an extremity. 

All that has been done has been by dictato- 
rial decree. Laws have been made, and suf- 
frage has been extended to thousands, from 
whom, whether advantageous or ruinous, it 
can never be wrested. Brazil is setting hard 
problems for herself to solve in the years to 
come. Meanwhile steps have been taken for 
a constitutional government, It 
that the Constitu 
tion will be, not only similar to that of the 
United States, but an exact copy of it. 


organizing 
is currently believed 
This ts 
a hasty conclusion of over-contident Republi 
eans, showing ignorance of our institutions, 
and of the buman which nurtured them 
They imagine that the same loom will weave 


soil 


the same fabric out of Brazilian tibre; in short, 
they fail to recognize the fact that, however 
faithfully they may endeavor to approach to 
our system, the conditions of life and the sccial 
Brazil give birth to peculiar 
national needs, with full cognizance of which 
their Government, be de 


traditions in 


to be stable, must 
signed. 

As a case in point, one rumor, recently circu- 
lated, has startled many people here, and eli 
cited some mutterings that savor of resistance 
The Provisional Government, in its alteration 
of the old rézime, has, it is said, taken under 
consideration the question of severing Chureb 
and State, 


northern 


Should this decree be issued, the 
Para and Amazonas in 
particular, might prove wanting in allegiance 


provinces, 


to the new Republic. These provinces have 


long recognized their great importance 
revenue-producing territory for the central 
CGiovernment, 
ment of the sugar practically 
ruined the trade of Ceara. Maranham, Ver- 
nambueco, and Bahia have tributary to them 
provinces of comparatively small extent, while 


as a 


Successive famines and derange 





market have 


Para and Manaos are the depots for the pro- 


ducts of the richest valley in the world, whose 
Vast resources are accessible by pot less than 
50,000 miles of inland waterway. Being fed 
thus by the great valley of the Amazon, « 
trolling the rubber market of the world, export- 
ing large quantities of cocoa 
furnish a hundred 
nuts, and spices, medicinal | 
perfumes, these cities, standi 
of the two provinces of the 


& position 


cacao), abe to 


articles of value, woods, 


lants, oils, and 


ng representative 
Amazon, occupy 
entitling them to 


= consideration 





and respect. Their importance is enhanced 
by the Brazilian system of der ig support 
for the Government solely from export and 


import duties, and from fees of two princi- 
pal kinds, 1 


} 


nere is no 


taxation 
or personal property, but when a piece of 


upon either 


real estate is sold, the purchaser is required to 


of 5 per cent. on 





pay a fee to the Government 





the selling price. All stores are obliged to ob 
tain a license, for which a fee is exacted, the 
amount varying with the kind of trade. The 


duties are extremely heavy; 
es 
upon cocoa 
portation of rubber 
perts, Parad and Manaos, 


cae 


that upon expurts 





ubbe ard 
ex 
Amazon 
approxi- 
y, having a value 


of eing 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


that l4 per cent. he total 


rom the two 


amounts 





mately tc tons a 





in round numbers of 1,000, which alone 
would yield a revenue of $2,990,000. Of cocoa | 


6,000 tons are shipped annually to France, 
worth in the aggregate about $1,000,000, yield- 
ing $140,000 revenue There are also exported 








120,000 hect: 















itres of > stan 
worth $500, (4% 4) tons vba n 
reis per pound, footing up $16.00 $15,000 
worth of tonka beans, representing an expor 
tation of fifteen tons, together with t <, isin 
glass (from the fish Gumjuba), farina, ta, ‘ 
piassaba (invaluable for stiff brushes and 
brooms), and many more, sw g the sum so 
that, in the absence of exac’ statist it may 
still be safely estimated that the tax upon ex 
portations alone willexceed $4,000) (4% 

A still greater revenue is obtained from im 
portations, so that these two prov es st 
send not far from $ me) OM vearly to the 
public treasury at Rio de Jar This ft 
& population, exciusive {f savage | ins 
amounting to somewhat less tha e and s# 
half millions, is encugh to give these provi - 
a Vaiue to the nation such as ¢ tuse tl 
justly to feel entitied to consideration and 
spect, and toa voice in the Gov at 
rules them. Soit behoowes the new sto 
see well to it that disafTs ! * ir ise 
Gra» Para and Amazonas. It ts bn pet 
that their best interests wil “ prose d toy 
insistence upon the increased tax on rubble 
by which it is said the new Governn t is 
sought to subsidize a sing ANY, A tha 
a constitution will soon be in t 
Brazils into a united people for the moat . 

There are immense possi ‘satio for 
Brazil if legislation be only ected with in 
tellizence towards fa: tating (1 ve t 

f her gifts of nature. In Is t va 

the exports from Para was $1 424% sis 
small beside the outward ‘ *) 
but a comparis gross v ¢ alone ts 
“eptive The increase bas been in rubix \ 
In every other ise there as oo n arkeed 
decrease Cocoa in se davs brought 1 
more than three cents per i Para, and 
Vet SA”) tons Were sent across the seas It is 
now worth over eig! Ss, al es ts 
Will not exceed 6,000 tons There were then 
shipped 44) tons of suga S tons of sarsapa 
r a. 12.000) bushels {fr 4° a es 

Ov feet of : av eo ese art 
cies appear Sof iading, save & paitry 

O00 hides. Rice is now t t from abroad 
toa country Which can produce a quality as 
fine as that of our Ca nas; « 
sh ito a prov abounding 
pastures; lumber forms the carg: 
from New York to a land possessing, 
in lavish profusion over thousands of square 


mules of unbroken forests, sixty-seven Varieties 
of the most valuable woods for structural pur 


in the world. Something radically 
wrong where such paradoxes exist. The answer 
the 


Nature's prodiga 


poses is 


far off as Kra- 


explanation of 


1 efforts have 


t) 
files 





1undone by restrictive tariffs, which have 
tied the hands that would have opened the re 
of the An to What 


Was raised was taxed; what was bought was 


sources 





azon conimerce 


taxed; duty was levied upon the product of 
labor, and 


product; 


once more upon the payment for 
that so the world simply could not 


buy of the Brazilian, and the Brazilian had no- 


thing with which to purchase from the world. 
Thus the industries that were kindling into 
lif 


ife have been stifled; the cattle ranches have 
not prospered; cocoa plantations one by one 
have been abandoned to the encroaching fo- 
rests, and the chief occupation in the interior 
has become the gathering of rubber, a wild 
business, adapted to the Indian and partaking 
very little of that spirit of true husbandry 
which, by creating estates and wealth, gives 
dignity and strength, and builds up a class of 
| citizens fostering the arts and refinements of a 
| progressive and cultured age. 
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Pard, instead of 80,000, migbt as easily fur- 
nish homes and employment for 800,000 people. 
Awaking from her dull, half-slumber, she 
might attain the prosperity which her position 
favors. The city is built within the angle be- 
tween the rivers Pard and Capim. Its cathe- 
dral towers above the red-tile roofs—a cathe- 
dral in name, but abandoned to the decay 
which speedily follows upon disuse. A fine 
architectural pile it is, however, and splendid 
buildings cluster around it and spread away to 
the south and east, with the domes and beltries 
of other churches rising above them, while the 
feathery tops of the palms wave over them all. 
Following the narrow streets, filled with men 
in cool garments of gleaming white, the north- 
ern eye is surprised at the sight of rows of 
buildings faced with glazed tile of delicate 
hues of blue and brown and pink. It gives an 
appearance of elegance, of sumptuousness even, 
which is heightened in the residence portion of 
the city, where these exquisite houses, product 
of the combined arts of potter and architect, 
peep from the luxuriance of tropical gardens, 
overhung by palms, and embellished by sur- 
rounding clusters of gorgeous bloom. The 
streets here are wide, and rows of splendid 
mangos (dense, heavy-foliaged trees) arch over- 
head, forming these mblance of a nave wherein 
a cathedral twilight reigns throughout the sun- 
niest day. There is a singular charm about 
Pard, Its soft, balmy airs, laden with per- 
fumes ; its daily cleansing showers, quaint 
streets, and lovely vistas—all impress a new- 
comer with delight. But ever present is the 
dread thought of fever, the great bane of this 
favored spot. When at last thereshall be done 
here what has been done in Calcutta, and a 
system of sanitary protection, sewerage, and 
quarantine, vigorous to the ultimate detail, be 
adopted, then will Parad be perhaps the most 
delightful city in the world, 


THE TUDOR EXHIBITION AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 
Lonpon, January 13, 1890. 

Last year at the New Gallery a series of his- 
torical exhibitions was inaugurated by a show 
of Stuart pictures and relics, which was no- 
ticed at the time in your columns, and which 
proved one of the most popular ever held 
in London. This year the Tudor Exhibition 
which has succeeded it promises to be no less 
successful. This success is not to be wondered 
at, since both shows have appealed less to the 
artistic sense than to sentimental and _histori- 
cal interests, which Englishmen ean best un- 
derstand. That which insured the popularity 
of the Stuart experiment was not so much the 
no small number of really fine Vandykes and 
Lelys as the plentiful supply of bits of hair 
and skreds of raiment of the Stuart martyrs 
and rakes. For those who then visited the 
New Gallery principally to see these relics, 
the Tudor Exhibition provides a very similar 
assortment. The tooth of Katharine Parr, the 
tippet, stained with blood, which Anne Boleyn 
wore at her execution, the baby clothes Eliza- 
beth made for Mary when the latter thought 
she was about to become a mother—these, and 
many other treasures of a like nature, will 
satisfy the expectations of the general public. 
But, on the other hand, the bitherto unparal- 
leled collection of Holbein portraits and draw- 
ings would alone give artistie importance and 
distinction to any show, however trivial. It is 
but fair to add that, even without the por- 
traits, this Tudor gathering would not be alto- 
gether trivial, since it also includes a fine dis- 
play of arms and armor, of coins and medals, 
of MSS, and printed books. Still, the fact re- 
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maius that the chief artistic interest of the 
show centres about the Holbeins. 

Of course, the exhibited portraits begin be- 
fore the Holbein period, with Henry VIL, the 
first Tudor sovereign. But the small group 
which marks his reign is interesting (on the 
whole) historically rather than artistically. 
The pictures in this group which have also an 
art value are by Jan de Mabuse and one by 
Lucas van Leyden. But several attributed to 
the former artist were most probably never 
painted by him, or else have been all but ruin- 
ed by ill-judged restoration; while it is difficult 
tounderstand why Van Leyden’s ‘‘ Card-Play- 
ers,” noteworthy as it is for its brilliant color, 
its attempt to deal with light, the expression 
and movement of its figures, should be includ- 
ed ina Tudor Exhibition. The finest Mabuse 
is a portrait of Henry VIL, lent by Earl 
Brownlow, in which the color is unusually 
good; this and several others of the King show 
the same refined, sad, intelligent face, with 
jong, thin nose and firmly-set mouth—such a 
contrast to the coarse, sensual, brutal head of 
Henry VIII. The others are notable almost 
entirely either for their subjects—as, for exam- 
ple, the pictures of Henry’s mother, Margaret 
Beaufort, his Queen, Elizabeth of York, his 
sister, Mary Tudor, in which the convention- 
ality of the early painters is but aggravated by 
the stiff female costume of the day (the dia- 
mond-shaped head-dress reducing all the faces, 
young and old, to one conventional type), 
and the portrait of Prince Arthur of Wales, 
wearing the badge of St. John the Baptist, by 
an unkn wn artist, the only one of the young 
prince ... existence—or else they are interesting 
as historical or artistic curiosities, as in the 
case of the ‘Marriage of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York,” which belonged to the 
Strawberry Hill collection, and which Walpole 
explained to his own satisfaction, but not at 
all to that of modern critics, who declare it 
does not represent a marriage, and was not 
painted by Mabuse, as he asserted; or the pic- 
ture of ‘‘Henry VII. and his family,” with 
the royal sons and daughters (as on so many 
old fifteenth and sixteenth-century tombs) 
kneeling in two rows behind the King and 
Queen, while in the heavens above are St. 
George and the Dragon and allegory enough 
to suit those modern artists and art critics who 
would reduce all art toa system of symbolism; 
or the portrait of Sir Thomas Wyat in prison, 
with the cat whose love he won, according to 
the old story, bringing him a pigeon. But it 
is only with the next reign that the portraits 
begin to be valuable as works of art for all 
time. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Henry 
VIII, he must at least be given due credit for 
having had the sense to appoint as court painter 
Helbein, whom he discovered when the artist 
was in this country visiting his first English 
patron, Sir Thomas More. Asa consequence, 
while, later, Elizabeth’s reign was destined to 
be one of the most glorious literary periods 
England has ever seen, Henry's proved one of 
the most brilliant artistically. His name is so 
closely associated with things which have abso- 
lutely no relation to art, that one is apt to for- 
get him in his character of art patron. But it 
is thus he figures at the New Gallery, where the 
walls of the largest room-- save for the small 
space reserved for Henry VII.—are hung with 
portraits (the greater number of note anda few 
masterpieces) painted during bis reign. Of 
these, fully one-balf are attributed to Holbein. 
That all are his work, however, is more 
than doubtful; there is nothing in many 
to suggest his technique, and never was a 
painter made responsible for so many canvases 





by lesser artists as he was. Some were proba- 
bly done by his pupils and assistants, and were 
never even touched by the master. To others 
his name was attached in a later generation, 
when it became the practice to call almost all 
portraits of that date Holbeins. Unfortunate- 
ly not a few, about the genuineness of which 
there can be no question, have suffered from 
long centuries of neglect and from restorers of 
larger enthusiasm than knowledge. But there 
still remain many in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, and it must be remembered that Holbein’s 
finest portraits were painted in this country, 
where he remained for years devoting himself 
so entirely to this branch of his art that Eng- 
lishmen are apt to overlook the fact that he 
also could and did paint subject pictures, for 
which, indeed, he is best known on the Conti- 
nent, 

There are three in particular here which, if 
they alone had been exhibited, would still have 
given the show its artistic distinction. The 
third Duke of Norfolk—from the Windsor Gal- 
leries—in velvet and ermine, with the wands 
of office, is a triumph of delicate modelling, ex- 
quisite finish, rich color, and dignified compo- 
sition, and is usually considered the best of 
the several Holbein portraits of the same 
nobleman. The Christina, Duchess of Milan, 
the simple, graceful figure in rich black robes, 
against a dark background, the hands twisting 
a glove, the sweet pale face set in a close-fitting 
black hood, is the property of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, but has for some time been hanging in the 
National Gallery, and therefore, fortunately, is 
one of the best-known Holbeins in the country. 
It was to this masterpiece that Zucchero refer- 
red when he said he had seen nothing so good 
in Rome. The third is the beautiful study of 
Sir Thomas More—not quite spoiled by the 
retouching of the face—with its fine feeling of 
repose and dignity, and bits of brilliant color 
in the costume; the one from which copies have 
so many times been made. 

There are innumerable Henrys ascribed to 
the same master, several of well-sustained au- 
thenticity. Though it is plain that Henry, 
with Elizabeth, attached chief importance to a 
faithful and careful rendering of his gorgeous 
dress—of the slashed doublet, the feathered 
cap, the jewelled bands—it was impossible for 
Holbein to make of him a mere figure of con- 
vention, such as Elizabeth became in the hands 
of Zucchero. For all his silk and satin gor- 
geousness, for all his insignia of royal 
office, Henry is every inch a man, and a 
very common, hopelessly sensual man at that ; 
for the German showed him with the honest 
realism with which he rendered all his sub- 
jects, though for doing so, were he a modern, 
he probably would have been treated in the 
same fashion as Bastien- Lepage when he really 
painted the almost equally fat and coarse pre- 
sent Prince of Wales. It is curious to contrast 
with Holbein’s frankly vulgar Henry the 
portrait of the same sovereign by Paride 
Bordone — the somewhat famous ‘ Henry 
VIII. with scroll,” painted in 1535, the year 
‘“*the King commanded all about the Court 
to poll their heads ; and, to give them ex- 
ample, he caused his own head to be 
polled, and from thenceforth his beard to 
be knotted and no more shaven,” in which 
fashion his beard and hair are here treat- 
ed. The Southern painter, more refined in 
conception if net in execution, evidently 
sought to subdue the repulsive grossness of kis 
royal sitter, and to trim down his superfluous 
flesh, with the result, however, that common- 
ness and fat are, if anything, more pronounced. 
This painting hangs ordivarily in that marvel- 
lous old hall of the Merchant Tailors in the 
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City. Of all the Henrys by Holbein, one of the 
most noteworthy is the large, vigorous cartoon 
made for the mural picture destroyed with the 
Palace at Whitehall in the fire of 1698, and 
owned by the Duke of Devonshire; it con- 
tains portraits of both Henry VU. and Henry 
VILL, the latter in his favorite position, legs 
stretched apart, his ‘‘ good calf” 
arms akimbo. Scarcely important 
the “Henry VIil. granting the Charter to 
the Barber-Surgeon’s Company,” in which the 
King stands surrounded by seventeen figures, 
almost every face in the group stamped with 
an individual character. Holbein did not live 
to complete this picture, but the composition, 
as weil as the greater part of the work, is his. 

It would be here impossible, and perhaps 
useless, to mention the other distinguished ex- 
amples by the same master, but I must at least 
refer to several which are simply catalogued 
“Of a Man,” but which, asa rule, are marked 
by strong character, as if Holbein even felt 
greater freedom when painting ordinary mor- 
tals; and also to the ‘‘ Henry VIII., Anne 
Boleyn, and Others,” known as *‘ The Dancing 
Picture,” in which, according to Sir Peter Lely, 
the male figures were painted by Holbein, the 
female by Janet (Francois Clouet). 

I believe that in the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition of 1866 there were as many genuine 
and so-called Holbein portraits as there are 
now at the New Gallery. But that which gives 
double interest to the present show is the fact 
that it includes the marvellous collection of 
Holbein drawings from Windsor Castle, ex- 
hibited to the public for the first time. There 
are eighty-two of these drawings, many be- 
ing the original studies for portraits bung on 
the near walls, so that an unequalled opportu- 
nity is now presented for the study of Hol- 
bein’s methods, 
rule with colored chalks or crayons on white 
paper, which in many has been first 
covered with a pale salmon-tinted wash. In 
some a man’s hair or beard, in others a woman’s 
head-dress or the decoration on her collar, is 
worked out or suggested with pen and ink, 
now in a few bold, vigorous lines, and again 
by much careful work, expressing all the 
modelling of the head or the growth of the 
beard, or the design of an intricate pattern. 
In the simplest, as in the most elaborate, will 
be found the same breadth of treatment, sim- 
plicity and delicacy of modelling, reserve and 
dignity of pose and composition which charac- 
terize Holbein’s finished portraits, many of 
which were painted from these studies and not 
from nature. It can only be regretted that a 
collection so valuable to the student should not, 
instead of being hidden away at Windsor, be 
given to the nation and placed on permanent 
exhibition at the National Gallery or the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

After Henry VIIL. the artistic interest of the 
show begins to grow gradually less. Among 
the very few portraits representing the short 
reign of Edward VL. there are two by Holbein, 
who painted that monarch when he was a 
chubby baby, but as the artist died when Ed- 
ward was in his sixth year, the others attri- 
buted to him, showing the King as a Loy of ten 
or eleven or older, can hardly be considered 
genuine. Queen Mary’s reign does not boast 
of a large number of portraits. Sir Antonio 
More had become court painter, and he is 
sponsible for most of the pictures of the Queen 
arrayed in a dress which, for stiffness, can 
vie with Elizabeth’s more elaborate costume, 
and with a face strongly marked with the Tu- 
dor energy, developing into fierce cruelty in 
the curious ‘‘ Hungad Petition,” by Lucas de 
Heere. A smal! Philip 1, with the Austrian 
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mouth very marked, and a certain richness of 
color, is ascribed to Titian; and there is a cu- 
rious Cranmer, by Lucas Cranach, with parch- 
ment-like face, contrasting with the sensual 
features so conspicuous in all other paintings of 
him. 

When we come to Elizabeth's reign, we find 
the portraits far exceeding in number those of 
Henry VILI.’s per iod, but Zucchero takes the 
place of Holbein, with the result that the pic 
Whether, 
however, this Queen would ever have 


tures are of far less importance. 
sub- 
mitted to the frankness and realism of a Hol- 
bein, is a very doubtful question. In all her 
existing portraits—and she was if 
anything, oftener than Henry—even in those 
which show her as achild, she appears as a 


painted, 


mere royal dummy on which to hang the most 
marvellous costumes, the most gorgeous stuffs 


and rarest jewels. Set in by great masses of 
reddish hatr and enormous ruffs and head 
dresses, the face is invariably colorless, ex 
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at which one 


and lifeless. 
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pressionless, 
therefore, it 


portraits, 
dress looks, 
and Zucchero’s painting of costume, of brocades 
and embroidery, is simply wonderful. No pre- 
Raphaelite ever approached, or even attempted, 
such careful and accurate working-out of detail 
as that which one finds in his rendering of her 
hideous short, wide skirts of gold and silver 
brocade, her jewelled stomachers, her barre! 
like sleeves, her high-standing lace ruffs. His 
portraits of her might serve as working draw 
ings for the embroiderer or the silk-weaver at 
his loom. Perhaps the only one in which there 
is the least suggestion of something human is 
by the same artist, painted on the background 
of acabinet, on the doors of which are, curi- 
ously enough, the busts of her four courtiers, 
Leicester and Essex, Lord Burleigh and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

While the greater number of the Elizabethan 
group are characterized by the same artificial 
ity, they naturally are not without a very de- 
cided historical value. No matter how badly 
they may be painted, one cannot look with en 
tire indifference at Essex, with his ‘* goodly 


person,” or Sir Walter Raleigh, bearded and 


bronzed, his son standing at his side, or Lord 
Burleigh, or Leicester, or Lord Bacon, or the 


many other great Elizabethan courtiers, states 
men, and heroes. 
ing are unquestionably the seven reputed por 
traits of Shakspere. Hanging together are the 
doubtful Felton or Fenton portrait, 
ing the head, with its vast brow and without 
the familiar short beard of the others; the bet 
o, in which the painter of 
a face and 
bearing ; the fine Charicote head, the badly 
drawn ** Burbage” portrait, 
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collection. His photographic studies often 
have the richness and color of mezzotint, and 
he has never surpassed his Stuart series. 
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tance often being lost in a sea of commonplace 
ness, that it is impossible really to look at 
them all. However, I must say a word about 
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A-pie armor worn by the Earl of Pembroke at 
the battle of St. Quentin, and the blue-stee 
elaborately gilt, lossal suit f De Mont 
morency, Constable of France, and the russet 
and gilt suit of the Duc de Montpensier, | 
broke’s two prisot at t sume battle, tl 
armor having from at day this remaine 
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the great old English houses and royal palaces 


have been drained of their treasures— treasures 


often unappreciated even by their owners, 
which have hitherto been uncatalogued and ab- 
solutely out of reach of the common man. And 
nowadays so many of just such treasures, 


hitherto banded down as heirlooms in the old 


English families, are being dispersed, owing to 
the indifference or impecuniosity of their pre- 
sent possessors, and bought up by men of genu 
ine taste like the Duc d’Aumale, for example, 
that one 
such loan exhibitions will be even possible, 
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TO BE REMEMBERED. 


ALGIERS, January 1, 1800. 
ALGIERS is becoming a favorite winter re- 


sort for the English Americans. Its 
charming views, its agreeable climate, its inte- 


and 


resting people, its opera, libraries, schcols of 
science and literature, churches, shops, fur- 
nished and unfurnished villas, present an un 
usual combination, in which the attractions of 
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a French capital are added to those of a half- 
civilized Oriental town, The mail steamer 
comes daily from Marseilles, bringing advices 
from Paris that are only forty-eight hours old 
when they reach Algiers. This week a new 
sign of progress has been seen, The great 
English steamer Orizaba, of more than 6,000 
tons burden, came within the mole for the first 
time, making here its second stop on the long 
voyage from Plymouth to Sidney. 

As we drew near the shore in this fine sbip, 
and were surrounded by the boats of the Al- 
gerines, dressed in Oriental garbs and chatter- 
ing in a strange mixture of tongues, as we saw 
them fight and quarrel for the persons and 
property of travellers, it was easy to believe 
that these Arabs were descended from the pi- 
rates who were the terrors of this coast three 
and fonr-score years ago, We were not very far 
from the scene of those great achievements of 
our brave countrymen, Decatur and Bain- 
bridge, which preceded and led up to the sub- 
sequent victory of Lord Exmouth, and began 
the triumph of civilization over barbarism 
which the French at length effectually com- 
pleted. 

But except to a reminiscent eye there is 
nothing in the harbor or in the streets of 
Algiers to remind the American of the famous 
exploits of his countrymen. One-half of 
Algiers remains Moorish, while the fcreign 
half is as truly French as Marseilles or Bay 
onne—French in language, Jaws, schools, cabs, 
boulevards, newspapers, cafés. 

Thinking over the wonderful transformation 
of the tyrannical government of the Deys into 
the republican ways of France, I went on Sun- 
day morning into the English Chapel, which 
stands just within the upper walls of the city, 
not far from a statue which commemorates 
the exploits of Marshal Bugeaud. One of the 
guide-books says that the chapel is built ‘in 
the Anglo-Saxon style,” and I expected to find 
a very simple early-English structure, It is 
rather Romanesque than Anglo-Saxon or Go- 
thic. pleasing in appearance both without and 
within, and it was beautifully decorated at the 
time of the Queen’s Jubilee with a dado of Al- 
gerian marbles. I had hardly taken a seat 
when my eye was arrested by a large white- 
marble tablet inscribed with these words: 


WILLIAM SHALER, M.A., 
Consul-General United States of America at 
Algiers from 1815 to 1829. 

During his residence here he displayed great 
ability under trying circumstances. His valua- 
ble work, ‘ Sketches of Algiers,’ was translated 
into French, and served materially to insure 
the success of the Expeditionary Force which 
captured Algiers, In it the first suggestion was 
made that, in the event of any future opera- 
tions against this city by a Christian Power, 
the landing should be made at Sidi-Ferruch in- 
stead of to the East. 

He subsequently became Consul at Havana, 
and died there 29 March, 1833, at. 55. 

Erected as a tribute of respect to his memory 
by R. L. P. 1878 


I almost rubbed my eyes as [ read this simple 
eulogy, signed with the well-known initials of 
the British Consul, Sir Lambert Playfair; and, 
as I turned around, another tablet, of red mar- 
ble, placed face to face with a tablet which 
commemorates the Queen’s Jubilee, arrested 
my attention, This read as follows: 


_In memory of a distinguished citizen of the 
United States of America ,Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, who, in connection with Captain W. 
Bainbridge and W. Shaler, Esq., concluded a 
treaty with the Dey of Algiers, thus being the 
first to break through the intolerable bondage 
in which many Christian Nations were held by 
the Barbary States. 

This tablet is erected 20 June, 1887, by citi- 
zens of the United States grateful for the privi- 
lege of associating this commemoration of their 


oe eee 


countrymen with the Jubilee of that Illustrious 
Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, who has made 
the name of England dear to children and to 
children’s children throughout all lands, 


There were many other memorial tablets 
upon the walls, two of the most interesting 
bearing the names of the celebrated African ex- 
plorer, Bruce, and the noble British clergy- 
man, Rev. Devereux Spratt, who would not 
accept the ransom from Algerian slavery that 
was offered him because he preferred to stay 
and cheer by his presence his companions in 
bonds, 

But my mind kept recurring to the Consul, 
William Shaler, whose name is not on every- 
body’s lips, like the names of Decatur and Bain- 
bridge, but whose brave services in this dis- 
tant land have been so conspicuously honored 
by her Majesty’s representative. I knew the 
name of Shaler and the general story of his 
career in Algiers, but I was curious to know 
more; so, early on Monday morning, I found 
my way to the American Consulate to inquire 
into the records which are here preserved. 
Here I found a representative of the United 
States, Mr. Grellet, who fully appreciates the 
honorable services of his predecessor, and who 
placed in my hands, with commendable pride, 
two large volumes, bound in leather, contain- 
ing copies of corsular accounts and of consular 
despatches during the official career of Tobias 
Lear, and of his successor, William Shaler. If 
I understood him correctly, later archives were 
sent to Washington long ago, but these two 
volumes were astray. At least, they were hid- 
den in Marseilles, and it is only within a short 
time that they have been recovered and re- 
placed in the Consular Office in Algiers, In 
addition to these books there are many original 
letters and papers pertaining to the American 
Censulate upon the Barbary coast. Among 
them are several letters cf Charles Folsom, 
who was Chargé-d'affaires at Tunis in 1818-19, 
and others which bear the signature of Commo- 
dore D, Porter. Sir Lambert Playfair, the Bri- 
tish Consul, has made ample use of these manu- 
scripts in preparing the later chapters of his 
book on the ‘ Scourge of Christendom ’ (London, 
1884). ‘* Not a single document,” he says, ‘‘ con- 
nected with Lord Exmouth’s victory exists in 
the British Consulate, but the admirable de- 
spatches of Mr. William Shaler fully supply 
the deficiency.” ‘‘At my urgent solicitation, 
Mr. Alexander Jourdan traced them out, and 
rescued them from the oblivion of a garret at 
Marseilles,” This remark applies to one of the 
volumes; the other was recovered subsequentiy 
by Mr. Grellet. 

I have taken a great deal of pleasure in por- 
ing over these original records. Here are the 
items of ‘** boodle” distributed among the cour- 
tiers of the Bashaw, in addition to the stipends 
paid in person to ‘his Highness ” (as the bar- 
barian was styled by all the Christians), in or- 
der to secure his good will, or rather to lessen 
his animosity. Here are the memoranda of the 
interviews which the Consul had with the Dey. 
Here are copies of his official reports to the 
United States Government, and of bis private 
letters to James Monroe, the Secretary of 
State. Here is a narrative of the circumstances 
under which the treaty of peace was negotiated 
at the end of June, 1816—the first effective 
limitation of the power of the Dey by a Chris- 
tian force; and here is the diary which Shaler 
kept during the English attack upon Algiers a 
few months later. 

As I have no access to printed books, I do 
not know what parts of these documents have 
already been published, and so I hesitate about 
making long extracts from them, particularly 





as my object is only to bring to mind the ser- 
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vices of a forgotten Consul, who ought to be 
held in grateful remembrauce by all Ameri- 
cans, but especially by those who visit this salu- 
brious resort. Shaler was here in a very critical 
period, when piracy and barbarity were giving 
way to modern ideas of law and order, and he 
bore himself with dignity, manliness, and good 
sense, contributing not a littie towards the ad- 
vent of Christian civilization. 

In the official commission authorizing three 
Americans to negotiate atreaty with the Dey 
of Algiers, the name of Shaler precedes that 
of Decatur and Bainbridge. The two naval 
commanders had prepared the way for negoti- 
ation by their captures on the open sea, and 
the presence of a strong squadron in the Medi- 
terranean was a great auxiliary to the work of 
diplomacy. Nevertheless, it required vigor, tact, 
and bravery to bring the Dey to terms. All 
these qualities were manifested by the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, who compelled the Bashaw, 
in the course of two days after their arrival in 
the port of Algiers, to sign the memorable 
treaty by which the Dey renounced his claim 
for tribute or payments of any kind; agreed to 
restore the property which had been taken in 
violation of the former treaty; promised to re- 
lease the American captives, and to place the 
United States upon the footing of the most fa- 
vored nations, 

After this treaty was negotiated, Shaler re- 
mained in the position of Consul-General for a 
period of fourteen years, a period of innumera- 
ble difficulties and annoyances. In this difficult 
position he was of the greatest service not only 
to his own countrymen, but to the Europeans 
who from time to time required his aid. Lord 
Exmouth, the British admiral, warmly ac- 
knowledged these services at the time they 
were rendered, and so did Mr. McDonnell, the 
British Consul; and recently they have been 
brought to mind by the inscription which has 
been already quoted, and by the writings of Sir 
Lambert Playfair. 

Shaler’s other claim for remembrance—his sa- 
gacity to perceive, and good sense to publish his 
perception, that Algiers could best be attacked 
by European forces, upon the west, at a point 
known as Sidi-Ferruch, and not, where other at- 
tempts had been made, in front or toward the 
east—is traceable toa book which was published 
in 1826, and soon afterwards translated into 
French. His suggestions were acted upon by 
the French in 1830, when they made their suc- 
cessful descent upon this coast. There is good 
authority for saying that they used the volume 
of Shaler as a handbook during their famous 
expedition. 

Indeed, the contemporaneous papers show 
that Shaler, without any pretence or bravado, 
was a brave man, full of resources, conscious 
of the dignity of an American representative, 
undismayed in the presence of a cruel and un- 
scrupulous despot, able and willing to protect 
and shelter the people of other countries, as 
well as his own compatriots. He was a capital 
publie officer, holding his station contrary to 
his own preferences, for an inadequate com- 
pensation, under the most trying circum- 
stances, simply that he might serve his Gov- 
ernment and be useful to his fellow-men. To 
his firmness, tact, and intrepidity is largely 
due the abolition of Christian slavery in 
Algiers, and to him, indirectly, perhaps, the 
subsequent successful conquests of the forces of 
France. 

I have never met Sir Lambert Playfair, and 
it is doubtful whether these lines will ever fall 
under his notice ; but if they should happen to 
do so, { wish they might convey to him the 
gratitude of a small party of Americans, 
spending New Year’s Day in Algiers, who have 
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been instructed by him in an interesting chap- 
ter of their country’s history, and who admire 
the generous candor with which the British 
representative in Algiers has commemorated 
in such enduring ways the services of an 
American consul who might otherwise have 
been forgotten by the English, the French, and 
even the American visitors to this reconstruct- 
ed capital. a Ge 


Correspondence. 


THE SEPARATE PARTY COLUMN. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NaTIoN: 

Str: It seems to us in Massachusetts that 
you do not understand the quarter part of the 
evils of the method of separate columns for 
parties under the Australian ballot system. 
You say: “The objection to it is that it is in the 
interest of strict party voting, thus acting asa 
check upon complete independence of action by 
the voter in marking his ballot.” The real evils 
of this method are more fundamental. It de- 
prives the system substantially of its secrecy. A 
voter who votes a straight party ticket has to be 
inthe marking compartment but a few seconds, 
while one who votes independently, even as to 
one candidate, has to stay in the compartment 
oneortwominutes. Now, the question usually is, 
not which party a man belongs to, but whether 
he is going to vote ‘straight,’ or to scratch 
(for example) Gov. Hill on the Democratic 
ticket or some particular candidate on the Re- 
publican ticket. This the party workers can 
ascertain under the party-column system al- 
most as well as under the old system of party 
ballots. In Connecticut the it was told 
whether a voter voted his party ticket or alter- 
ed it was on the same principle—by noting the 
length of time spent in the booth; and it work 
ed to acharm wherever there were any active 
party managers on the watch. 

Another disadvantage is, that it practically 
admits the use of party ballots, because, as 
there has to be on the official ballot a blank 
column in which any voter may paste names, 
it is only necessary to furnish to each voter 
a blanket paster with the names of the party 
candidates or any combination that may be 
got up by a trade, and this the voter is quickly 
to paste on to this blank space, and pass 
through the compartment. Indeed, it may 
be an advantage for a party to make no nomi- 
nation for the official ballot, so that all its 
members must use the blanket paster. That 
pasters can be readily used with great success 
was shown in two of the city elections in Mas- 
sachusetts last December. But with the Massa- 
chusetts official ballot a blanket paster cannot 
be used, as pasters can only be put in the sepa- 
rated blank spaces at the foot of each list. 

The above objections seem to us the most 
serious; but, in addition, will there be 
wrangles as to who shall be entitled, as between 
Tammany and County Democracy, for exam- 
ple, to the regular Democratic column? The 
board that has the summary decision of this 
question will have a vast power in its hands 
— Yours respectfully, R. H. Dana. 
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Boston, January 31, 1890. 





PARTY NAMES. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NarTIon : 

Sir: The communication from "J. J. J.,” in 
No. 1282 of the Nation, was in general sufli- 
ciently answered by thatof ‘‘C. B. W.,” which 
just preceded; but permit me toadd one specific 
point in reply. 








The 


In Columbus, Ohio, from 


Nation. 


which “J.J. J 

writes, is located one of the leading colleges of 
that State, 
who 


Lhave known a number of young 
Republicans and left 
Democrats, but I have never beard of a single 


men went there 


change in the opposite direction. This change 
is not dus to any influence exerted by those 
ofticially connected with the institution, but to 
an intelligent study of practical economic ques 
tions, added to the general liberalizing tendency 
of higher education. A great many young men 
learn while at college that party namesare less 
important than party principles, and that while 
the party names remain the same, party prin- 
ciples change. Naturally, these young men 
gravitate to that party which offers them a 
living principle. 

2. dod." 
Republicans among professors and college stu- 
dents would 


estimate of the proportion of 


not have been extravagant ten 


? 


but itis true nolonger. In one of 


years ago, 
the State universities of the West, in a strong 
Republican State, one-fifth of the Faculty are 
former Republicans who will no longer act 
with that party on national questions. There 
isno doubt that the proportion is greater in 
the large Eastern colleges. 

ONE OF 


THE CONVERTED, 


JANUARY 27, 1890, 


HISTORY AS IT IS WRITTEN. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NaTIoN: 

Str: It may be of interest to your readers to 
see the following extracts in close connection: 
During the last thirty England is full of wealth, 
years of her protective sys- of multifarious 
supply for human want in 
every kind; 


produce, 
tem, and especially during 


the twenty vears from 1Sv6 yet inglanais 








to 1846, Great Britain tn iving of tnantition 
creased her material With fifteen milifons of 
wealth beyond all prece- workers, understood to he 
dent in the comm the stronwes€, the « Va 
history of the worla. Her. est, and the wiilingest r 
development of steam earth ever had, 

power gave to every Bri some baleful fiat has gone 
tish workman the arms of | forth saying, Touch tt 
Briareus, and the tnven- not, ye workers, . . ho 
tive power of her mecha- ma» of you be the 
niclans inereased the better for it s is 
amount, the variety, and chanted fruir.’’ 

the value of her fabrics these successful skilfu 
beyond all anticipatior workers some two n 


Every year of that period lions sit in w 


TK HOUSES, 








witnessed the addition of poor law prisons, have 
millions upon millions of ‘outdoor relief*’ tlung 
sterling tothe reserve capi ver the wall to them, the 
tal of the Kingdom. workhouse Bastille being 
At that moment Great Bri- | filled to burst 





thrifty Scotland itself 





tain had reason to feel 

supremely content.—James there are scenes of 

G, Blaine, in North Ameri woe, and destitution, and 

can Review for January, lesolation, such as, one 

1390, pp, 30, 3, may hope, the sun never 
saw before in the most 


barbarous reg 


menever dwelt Th s 
Cariyle, in Faust and } 
sent hap ritem in 


Surely the champion of a system which is so 


loudly asserting its love for the laboring man, 
saying that 
n to feel supremely 


must have forgotten himself in 
“Great Britain had reas: 
content ata 


ime when, 


t ‘as every schoolboy 
knows,” the destitution among the working 
classes Was general and most deplorable 

TanRIFF-REFORMER 


THE TREASURY ACT OF 1789. 
To THE Eprror or TRE NaTION: 


Sir: The ori c: 


sv creat- 


consist of a 


nal Treasury Act of 1 





ed ap accounting department to 

r Auditor, a Treasurer, and a 
Register. This was apparently in imitation of 
the ordinance of September 11, 1781, ‘‘ for the 
ecution of the business of the 


the public ac 





Comptrolle 


, an 


more effectual ex 


Treasury settlement of 


and 





unts,” which established similar office ‘ 


you or any of vour res 


this system of 


The system 


what State or colony, if any, 


checks was borrowed ! requires 


the stating of accounts by one officer, their re 
their fling 
and the recording of the certified balances | 





vision and certification by another, 
va 
third, and their payment by a fourth, 
presentation of the settlement certificate itself, 
iby 


department, reciting the 





but upon a distir the head 
of the 


which warrant n 


*t Warrant issue 
settiement, 
ust be countersigned by the 
Comptroller and reeorded by the Register. In 
the multitude of checks there is safety 
W asHivaTos, DPD. C., January 2 Tse) 


THE SWiSS CABINEI 


To tHe Eprror or Tar Nation 


Sra: If enough has net already been said on 
the subject of Cabinet Government, allow me 
to point to a country where the Federal Execu 


tive appears to occupy ground midway between 


gressional avs 


the parliamentary and the cor 
tems. 


The Federal Council of Switzerland is a com 


mittee of seven members elected by the Federal 


Legislature in joint t. however. to 


S@SSIOH, Te 
serve as long as the majority pleases, but for a 


letinite term of vears, namely, thre: Of these 


officers, one is designated, also by the Legisisa 


ime as President 


ture, to act for one vear atat 





of the Confederation. Executive power, how 
ever, is not vested in one man but in the Con 
mittee asa whole. Individual discretion is of 
course called for in the admuinistrat { the 
departments, but in law the Counetl is su 


posed to act as a unit 
In addition te the routine duties of ex 


secretaries, the Committee is charg 


proposal of legislation; if has no autocratic 


rights of initiative, even within its own party 


Any member of the Chambers may move the 
submitted to the 


must be 


adoption of a bill, but all are 


Council for an opinion, and returned 


certain time The Budget is especia 


witbina 


ly its work. It may propose any class of legis 


ation. In short, all bills, whatever their 


source, at some time pass through the hands of 


the Council and are stamped with its approval 





or disapproval. on does not thereby 


escape the scrutiny of 


members of the Cham- 
bers. The representatives of the people may 
eXamine projects as much as they please, but, 
at some time in their progre:s, laws are re 
viewed by those who are actually in the execu 


tive saddle and comprehend their bearings 


upon eXisting institutions Members of the 
Cabinet have the right to explain their motions 
in either house, and are liable at any time to 
interpellation upon matters of public policy. 
When, however, bills urged or approved by 
the Council are rejected by the Legislature, the 
ordinary parliamentary result does not take 
The 


Cabinet is elected for a given time, and, being 


place. No one feels obliged to resign. 
established, 
are avoided. In fact, such a thing is hardly 
Men who have proved capable ad- 


thus sudden and frequent crises 
known. 
ministrators are kept in office term after term. 
Of the Cabinet of 1589 one had been in service 
since 1863, another since 1866, and nearly all 
more than one term. It is needless to mention 
the good effect of this on the conduct of busi- 
ness, 

This long tenure has been partly due to the 
fact that the same party, or some shade of it, 
has been in power most of the time; but par- 
ties have not always upheld the projects of 
their own ministers and have yet given them 


reélection. They have kept them in office 
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because they knew the business, and it has 
happened that good executive qualities have 
brought men of different parties into the same 
cabinet. 

Whatever may be thought of such a result, 
the chief objection to party government— 
violent and rapid changes of ministries—would 
seem to be overcome by a compromise which 
secures both responsibility to the majority in 
the Legislature and a known tenure of office. 

J. M. V. 


JouNns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 








CHAUCER EMENDATION, 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your kind words about Dr. Skeat’s 
edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good Women’ 
will be approved by all that are glad to see the 
great poet made more easy of approach. In 
respect, however, of v. 415, the difficulty in 
scansion of which both you and Dr, Skeat 
speak, is not, i think, real. For this verse is 
but one of a somewhat large class of verses in 
which Chaucer gives double length to the 
second accented syllable of his pentapody, by 
cutting off the unaccented part of his second 
trochee. Thus the line, if the stress syllables 
be italicized, is found to read, 

* Yet hath he mad | lew-ed folk de-ly-te,”’ 

a form that demands no emendation. Here, 
while the first stave is iambic, the second is 
trochaic, a variation that Chaucer much loves; 
and the second stave has his favorite allitera- 
tion on L, The same syncopation of the 
second foot is found in vy. 91, 195, 218, 251, 
272, 286, 342, 5 and 40 of the Prologue, and 
doubtless in many others, both masculine and 
feminine. 

In Shakspere also this form is common, e. g.: 


** Poor Cassio’s smiles | gestures and light behaviour,”’ 
— Othello, iv, i, 103. 
**On horror’s head | horrors accumulate.”’ 
—Id. iti., i, 370, 
THOMAS R, PRICE. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, January 30, 1810, 


Notes. 


THE third and fourth volumes of Henry Adams's 
‘History of the United States,’ which relate to 
Jefferson’s second Administration, will shortly 
be issued by the Messrs. Scribner. They an- 
nounce also ‘ Emigration and Immigration,’ by 
Prof. R. M. Smith of Columbia College, and 
‘Literature and Poetry,’ by the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff. 

Macmillan & Co. have nearly ready ‘ Prob- 
lems of Greater Britain,’ by Sir Charles Dilke, 
in two volumes; * Leaves from My Life,’ remi- 
niscences by Montague Williams of the Eng- 
lish bar; and ‘ Notes on American Schools and 
Colleges,’ by Dr, J. G. Fitch. They will be the 
publishers, in time, of a life of the late Edward 
Thring, by Prof. George R. Parkin of Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick—the third undertaking of 
the kind now in progress. 

Cassell & Co. publish directly ‘Star-Land,’ 
talks on astronomy with young people, by Sir 
Robert S. Bail. 

The Diary of Walter Scott is on the eve of 
being given to the world; and the Memoirs of 
Marshal MacMahon are said to be in type, but 
for printing in an edition limited to the author’s 
family. 

The seventh volume of the ‘ Henry Irving 
Shakespeare’ (Scribner & Welford) includes five 
plays, with the usual prefaces and notes. The 
illness of the late editor, Mr. Frank A. Mar- 
shall, lessened his share in the work, but he 
had the good fortune to supply his own hand 


Respectfully, 








by that of Mr. Joseph Knight in the prepara- 
tion of the stage-histories, one of the interesting 
features of the edition, while Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett, Mr. Arthur Symons, and other friends 
give assistance in the introduction and notes. 
The work is of the same general high average 
of discretion and scholarship hitherto shown. 
We observe tiat Dr. Garnett argues earnestly 
for the theory that ‘‘ The Tempest” was written 
for the court in the winter of 1612-13, specially 
for the occasion of Princess Elizabeth’s mar- 
riage, at which time it was certainly perform- 
ed. This would make it the last of Shakspere’s 
plays, and his true farewell. Mr. Knight, 
however, upholds the earlier date of 1610, Dr. 
Garnett’s comments on this play have more 
originality and literary interest than bave 
characterized the other introductions. The 
illustrations are of the same inferior character 
as those that have gone before. Mr. Marshall’s 
death, on December 28, 1889, before the com- 
pletion of his enterprise, is much to be de- 
plored. 

The ‘ Mirabilia Urbis Rome,’ the medizval 
guide-book to Rome, makes its first appearance 
in English in the translation of Francis Mor- 
gan Nichols, under the title ‘The Marvels of 
Rome, or a Picture of the Golden City’ (Lon- 
don; Ellis & Elvey). This most interesting to- 
pographical and archeological relic dates from 
the twelfth century, and was in vogue in revis- 
ed forms for three hundred years. It consists 
of a list of the principal antiquities then ex- 
tant, a collection of legends, and a tour of the 
city. It has been published several times un- 
der the editorship of antiquarians, of whose 
text the translator has made use. He gives the 
work in its first form, but, by an ingenious 
arrangement of brackets, includes also the 
later additions of its revised forms, so that 
one can tell by the eye the different parts 
of the text. He also furnishes at the end five 
cognate papers—the ‘Marvels of Roman 
Churches,’ compiled 1375, an extract from the 
‘Itinerary’ of Benjamin of Tudela, extracts 
from a book of ‘ Processional Routes,’ two topo- 
graphical bulls, the list of relics in the Lateran, 
and a map dating from medizval times. Co- 
pious notes are printed at the foot of the page. 
The volume is small and admirably printed, 
and bears every mark of competent scholar- 
ship. It possesses interest as a memorial of the 
guide by which scholars and pilgrims saw 
Rome in the awakening centuries of the revival 
of antiquity, and also as a record of the city 
while many ruins now gone were standing. 
The tone of the work, too, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the mind of the time, and its legends, 
though now grown familiar, are most attract- 
ive in their original simple and credulous form. 

The town meeting still obtains in Plymouth, 
Mass. (which, by the way, ‘‘ was never incor- 
porated, nor ever by any act of colonial le- 
gislation created into a municipality”). On 
April 4 it voted to reprint in one volume the 
earliest records of the town down to the eigh- 
teenth century, at a cost not to exceed $1,000, 
and in the expectation uf a sale which would 
make the treasury whole. This volume has 
just appeared in good shape, under the editor- 
ship of a committee consisting of Messrs, Wm. 
T. Davis, Arthur Lord, Chas, G. Davis, W. W. 
Brewster, and Thos. B, Drew—names which 
mean competency and accuracy ; and is for 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co, No. 340 
Washington Street, Boston. It covers the 
period 1636 (for the town was long without 
a clerk) to 1705, and has been taken verbatim 
from the original records, but with comparison 
of official copies made at various times. The 
enterprise will go on if the town is reimbursed, 
as it is to be honed it will be without delay. 





By far the bulk of the entries relate to grants 
and bounds of lands, but miscellaneous topics 
are not wanting, as, cattle marks, the killing of 
wolves and blackbirds, the impeding of the run 
of herring and other fish, the restraint of loose 
swine, tax rates, fort-building, etc.,ete. Fines 
were imposed for slack attendance at town 
meeting. There are several lists of voters at 
such meetings. A few notes, historical, topo- 
graphical, and etymological, have been added, 
and there is an index of names and things. 

The first publication in book form regarding 
the great Pennsylvania disaster of last May is 
entitled ‘ fhrough the Johnstown Flood, by a 
Survivor,’ namely, the Rev. David J. Beale, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros.). The 
editor has done his part simply and in good 
taste, and with much descriptive power, and 
for a just idea of the catastrophe nothing more 
will be required. There is a morgue record of 
names, but the numerous photographic illustra- 
tions are as little painful as possible, and not at 
all sensational. 

The third volume of Prof. Masson’s new 
edition of ‘The Collected Writings of Thomas 
De Quincey’ (Macmillan) embraces the London 
reminiscences; recollections of Lamb, Walk- 
ing Stewart, Edward Irving, Talfourd, Allan 
Cunningham, etc.; the account of DeQuincey’s 
estrangement from Wordsworth; the Story of 
a Libel, with Thoughts on Duelling; the Con- 
fessions of an Opium-eater, etc. The frontis- 
piece consists of three miniatures of De 
Quincey’s father, mother, and uncle, Col. 
Penson—his resemblance to the last-named (as 
to the mother) being greater, one would say, 
than to his father. 

There has been prepared and printed for the 
members of the Pan-American Conference a 
report upon extradition, which contains not 
only much valuable information, arranged in 
convenient form, concerning the practice and 
rules of various countries, but a most interest- 
ing discussion of the subject in a general way 
by Mr. John B. Moore, the Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. No available source of in- 
formation has been neglected in Mr. Moore’s 
researches, of which the fruits are now made 
accessible to all. His report contains in its 
214 pages every extradition treaty or conven- 
tion of the United States with foreign Powers, 
To these he has added an analysis of offences, 
from which one can learn at a glance what 
In any given country constitutes an ex- 
traditable crime under our treaties with it. 
More than one hundred pages are given 
to the practice of extradition in foreign 
countries — every country with which we 
have a treaty being mentioned except Spain 
and Sweden - Norway. The introduction con- 
tains some important remarks and sugges- 
tions upon the questions: Should citizens 
be surrendered? Should a person surren- 
dered for one offence be tried for another, 
before he has had an opportunity to re- 
turn to the jurisdiction from which he was 
taken? Which demand should be first com- 
plied with when several demands are presented 
by different governments for the surrender of 
the same individual ? To what extent may a 
government intervene in behalf of one of its 
citizens who is in a foreign country and is 
made the subject of a demand of extradition 
by a third State ? 

The delayed October number of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register ac- 
companies the January issue. The definitive 
tracing of the Washington pedigree by Mr. 
Henry F. Waters in the former number is al- 
ready known to ali our readers, but a large 
amount of supplementary matter on the same 
topic is published in the January instalment of 
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the ‘“ Genealogical Gleanings in England.” 
Here, too, we find wills and other data con- 


cerning the families of Oxenbridge, Whitting- 
ham, Snooks, Pawlett, Alsop, Fairewether, 
Jobson, Northend, Isham, Tookie, We 
remark also some genealogical notes on the 
Lees of Virginia, with a table, by J. Henry 


etc. 


Lea. 

The Book-Buyer for February has a note- 
worthy portrait of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
the novelist, who is said never to have been 
pictured in public before. The face will not 
disappoint his admirers, 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, in a privately print- 
ed pamphlet, ‘Who was the Mother of Frank- 
lin’s Son ?’ goes over the ground of what be 
ealls this ‘* historical conundrum,” 
a small contribution to its solution, not as de- 
cisive, but only as suggestive. A pampbleteer 
of 1764, writing ‘ What is Sauce for a Goose is 
also Sauce for a Gander,’ contrives an epitaph 
for Franklin, which points out “his Hand 
Maid Barbara, A most Valuable Slave, The 
Foster Mother of his last Offspring,” ete. 

At the beginning of the year the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital] opened for the benefit of gradu- 
ate physicians five advanced courses, viz.: in 
Pathology and Bacteriology, with special labo- 
ratory advantages; in Medicine, including bed- 
side and dispensary teaching, laboratory work, 
and lectures; in Surgery, in Gynecology, and 
in Hygiene. Among the physicians admitted 
to this advanced instruction are three women, 
two residents of Baltimore and one from Chi- 
cago, 

‘““A. T. L.” writes to us from Boston: ‘* Your 
reference, in your issue of January 16, to the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company as ‘ the oldest 
English-speaking club in the world,’ reminds 
me that we have in Boston a_ society, the 
‘Scots’ Charitable Society,’ founded January 
16, 1657, and which had its 255th annual meet- 
ing last month. The records of the first meet- 
ing, in excellent condition, are in the Society’s 


and makes 


possession,” 


— Mr. Bishop’s account, in the February 
Neribner’s, of the two or three writers of con- 
temporary Spain whom he met in Madrid, is 
frankly a sketchy article, and yet it may be 
worth while to point out a few inaccuracies 
into which he has fallen. His naming * Dofia 
Perfecta’ as Galdés’s ‘first’? novel will be 
rather surprising to the Spanish critic who 
recently said that the novelist’s genius was at 
once perceived with the appearance of his first 
work, ‘La Fontana de Oro,’in 1868. In fact, 
‘Dofia Perfecta’ stands pretty well down the 
list. ‘ Miau’ is said to be his latest, though at 
least three have followed it. ‘ Miau’ was the 
latest at the time that the little biographical 
sketch of Galdds was prepared for the series of 
‘‘Celebridades Contempordneas,” and it was 
from that account of the novelist, by the way, 
that both his photograph and the facsimile of 
his manuscript were taken, without acknow- 
ledgment, for the Scribner's paper. The peril- 
ous nature of the attempt to keep tally of the 
productions of writers of such fecundity as 
Spanish novelists, is also shown in the reference 
to the *‘ latest book” of Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
said to be ‘Los Pazos de Ulloa’; it really is 
‘Morrifia.’ Mr. Bishop’s surprise at hearing 
of *‘ one Spanish woman at least who writes,” 
would have been somewhat tempered if be had 
seen the ‘‘ Notes for a Biographical Dictionary 
of the Female Writers of Spain in the Nine 
teenth Century,” now publishing in Espana 
Moderna, and already including several scores 
of names, though only down to the M's. 


—In a recent number of the North Ameri 
Review, Canon Farrar gives the reasons “‘ why 











The Nation. 


he isan Episcopalian.” He admits that in or- 
der to be the best of Christians one has no need 
to be an Episcopalian at all, and that Episco 
pacy has no reason to arrogate the title of the 
Church in any exclusive sense. But among the 
superiorities which he claims for the Episcopal 
organization one is progressiveness, and as a 
conspicuous illustration of this excellence, he 
points to the Church of America. He adds: 
‘As regards the Church of America, I am told 
that alone, or almost alone, of the religious 
communities on the Western continent, it is 
steadily, if but slowly, adding to its numbers, 
lengthening its cords and strengthening its 
stakes.” The growch of American Episcopacy 
has been rapid. According to Bishop Perry, 
its standard historian, its communicants, who 
in 1853 were 105,136, after thirty years, in ISS 
or 1886, had become 407,481—almost four: fold. 
But while rejoicing in this increment, how 
could the Canon be blind to the advance of 
other American sects ¢ Hisown London ‘ States- 
man’s Year-Book’ shows him in the same co 


lumn with 407,481) Episcopalians, 3,716,000 
Methodists in ISS5 more than nine to 
one. Has the Methodist increase shown a less 


percentage than the Episcopal? By no means. 
Thé Methodist progress, on the whole, has been 
more than nine times faster than the Episco 
pal, for there were many Episcopal churches 
in the country before the first Methodist church 
was formed. Nor has recent growth among 
Methodists been unknown, as Canon Farrar 
fancies. On the other hand, it has been faster 
than that Episcopal expansion to which he 


points with pride. Bishop Simpson sets down 


the Methodists in 1865 as 029,259, which is! 
than one-fourth their census, as given above, in 


1SS5. 


ess 


Regarding Baptists, Presbyterians, Lu 
therans, Disciples, and Conzregationalists, sta- 
tistics tell the same story. The six sects which 
outnumber what 
Cburch of England seem likely to do so still. 


now most of them call the 


— A Sabbatarian Frenchman is not so very 
rare as might be imagined, if we are to believe 
the Réforme Sociale That 
periodical, which is the bulletin of the Societ: 
and 
unions, prints the programme and statutes of 


y 


of December 14 


d'Economie Sociale, of the social peace 


La Ligue populaire pour le repos du Di 
manche,” and says in its editorial introduction 
to these that ‘‘ the unions having for their pro 
gramme the Eternal Decalogue have always 
putin the first rank of their desideran 
restoration of the Third Commandment.” Cer- 
tain the habit of 
dwelling fondly on the phrase ‘the 


religionists have been in 
Everlast- 
ing Gospel,” but the ** Eternal Decalogue”™ is 
quite another sort of thing, as well as a quite 
That Sabbatarianism, properly 
this or 


new locution. 
so called, should establish itself during 
the next century in France, or any where else, 
we do not think likely. 


however, in this connection, that the Ligue is 


lt is proper to note, 


not Sabbatarian in itself, though there are 


some Sabbatarians among its promoters 
merely a or the 
Turks, infidels, and hereti 


league f Sunday rest; and 


‘s are d 


cluded in it, as well as Jews and Christians 
Especially it bas for an object to obtain one 


free day in the week for workingmen, 
demonstrate th 


e necessity and 


point « f 


will attempt to 


benefits of the Sunday from the view 






of hygiene, of morals, of the family, and of the 
No one doubts, so far as we know, that 
sill be a useful and praiseworthy under- 


, and the names that are signed to the 
) 


ue indicate clearly the 


programme of the Lig 


the support of it comes from no single sect, or 
¢ 
f 


party, or church. Among them are those o 
Jules Simon and Léon Say, of two Protestant 
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pastors, of an apostolic missionary (a Roman 
Catholic of cours f several managers of 
railways, of the architect of the city of Paris, 
and of other persons of distinction in various 
callings. 

—For a hundret and fifty vears, Whiston’s 
translation of Josephus has held its place ‘ 


from its own merits than from 


scholars have shrunk from the labor of con 


structing a revised text and giving a new ren 


dering. For the ‘ War,’ indeed, we bave Traill’s 


which is fairly good, but for the 


translation, 


* Antiquities’ there has been up to this tim 
only Whiston. Pending the formation of a 
better text, a new translation has just been 


brought out in England (London 


treorve [ 


& Sons; New York: Serbner & Welford 
Whiston’s rendering being revised by the Rey 
A. R. Shilleto, and topograp! ul not ulded 
by Sir C. W. Wilson, whose geographical work 
in Palestine is well known. Mr. St to ithe 
translator of Plutarch’s ‘ Morals’) seems ¢ 
have done his work well, correcting W hist s 
errors and awkwardnesses of ler. ancl 
dealing freely with his notes, son fw 
are ridiculous This first instalment gives 
us the ‘Life’ and the * Antiquities’ in three 
handy volumes; tw n v sow 
soon follow containing the ‘War’ and the 
‘Tract against Apion.’ The translater , 
added a few critical notes, and might profit 
ably have given more, pointing out Josephus's 
omissions and errors, especially as these have 
been made clear by recent discoveries ! 
it might be noted (i, $2) that he falls ¢ 
tion Gideon's ephod, that the tit Pharaol 
nh, Ah) is not now supp sol ft t mn kK 
that the Assyrian King Ful iii, 1) is genera 
lv identified with Tiglathpileser: that was 
not Shalmaneser t Nar w k 
Samaria; that the Assyrian k \ ‘ 
phus desertbes as besieging Tyr , . 
thought bw George Nmit His vy of Senna 
cherib, p. OF to be Sennacher that thist 
arch survived the disast. n Palestine ta 
little while’ ! twenty vears. Suet 
notes would take uy tle s ~ and would he 
very useful to. the x ral rt i t 
transiation, as st ts sa grea v 
ment on W hist and wi i itself t 
all students of Josephus 
rh wentv-first volume f Laslie St 
phens i onary f National Riography 
Macn an) ends with G ster The four 
Wreorges, wl are described with a frankness 
that does not spare the feelings of their num«e 
is living posterity, collectively receive fuller 
treatment than any other personages, averag 


An actor, Gar 


rick, gets neariv tweive Owen Glend wer gets 
seven, Gibbon, who is favorably summed up 
by Mr. Stephen himself, cets six. Other 
prominent names in this volume are William 
Gifford of the Quarterly Review (by Mr 
Ste] het John Gay, Gillr iv, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor). We should 
also mention Sir John Gladstone (father 
of the Prime Minister)—‘t Gladstones” until 
he got permission by royal letters patent 
February 10, 1835, to drop the final s. The fa 


mous Mrs. Hannah Glasse is shown, as the dic- 
tionaries have already admonished us, not to 
have used in her ‘ Art of Cookery’ the instruc- 
“First catch y¢ Her 
“Take y when it is 


. 2. skinned 


tions, ur hare.” words 


were, uur hare cased” 
Thomas Geeran was one of the 
false centenarians whom the late W. J. Thoms 
took delight in exposing Among pioneers here 
commemorated are William Gascoigne (i612 
1644), who invented the micrometer and its ap 


plication to the telescope; William Ged (1690 
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1749), who invented stereotyping; Dr. William 
Gibbons (1649-1728), who made mahogany 
fashionable in England; Joseph Gillott (1799- 
18733), who first employed machinery in the 
making of steel pens; Thomas Girtin (1775- 
1802), *‘the true founder of the modern practice 
of ‘ painting’ as distinguished from ‘ tinting’ 
in water-colors,” ** laying in the object upon his 
paper with the local Color, and shadowing the 
same with the individual tint of its own 
shadow”; and Joseph Glass (1791-1867), who 
humanely suppressed chimney-boys by his un- 
patented machine for cleaning chimneys (Act 
of Parliament July 1, 1842). Garrick, too, 
was the fir-t stage-manager in England to 
light the stage by hidden lights. There is also 
sometimes a distinction in being last, and 
Elizabeth Gaunt, whom William Penn saw 
burnt alive at Tyburn on October 23, 1685, for 
treason (she had given money to speed an out- 
lawed conspirator in the Rye House plot), was 
the last woman executed in England for a po- 
litical offence. Three names are especially as- 
sociated with America, viz., Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who planted the first English colony 
in this hemisphere; Sir Thomas Gates, that 
Governor of Virginia whose account of his 
wrecking on the Bermudas helped Shakspere 
to his ‘Tempest’; and the much-married 
Lola Montez (Marie Gilbert), who died in this 
country, but at Astoria, not at Asteria (p. 383). 
And since we close with mention of a typo- 
graphical error, let us revert to vol. xx. in or- 
der to point out (in the article on Gen. Thomas 
Gage) the printing of *‘ John Harvey” for John 
Hancock, as excepted from Gage’s offer of par- 
don, and the assigning the collision of April 19, 
1775, at Lexington to the return march of the 
regulars. 


— The death cf Mrs. Prudence Crandall Phil- 
leo at Elk Falls, Kansas, on January 238, re- 
moves an historic figure cast in the same mould 
with John Brown, and an earlier combatant 
than he with the Slave Power. She died al- 
most to a day on the fifty-seventh anniversary 
of a decisive interview in Boston with the 
editor of the Liverator, regarding ber purpose 
toconvert her flourishing school at Canterbury, 
Conn., for white girls into one for black, hav- 
ing *‘for some months past,” as she had pre- 
viously written Mr. Garrison, ‘‘ determined, if 
possible, during the remaining part of my life, 
to benefit the people of color.” When these 
words were penned, such a profession — the 
most Christian, certainly, that could be made 
—was unpopular, odious, even ‘ unconstitu- 
tional.” It was especially resented by an or- 
ganization pretending to aim at the same ob- 
ject, viz., the American Colonization Society, 
whose local agent became at once the leading 
persecutor of Miss Crandall and her school. 
The story of this persecution, through inbuman 
boycotting and a law expressly procured from 
the Legisiature, making it penal to bring 
colored children into the State to be edu- 
cated, is too well known to be repeated here. 
The law was repealed in the course of five years, 
and its victim was, when past eighty, pen- 
sioned by the State by way of atonement. She 
lived to see slavery abolished by the war, and 
Kansas, her chosen home, peopled by colored 
refugees from the Gulf States with no law, 
Federal or State, to hinder. The spirit of caste, 
however, which evoked the opposition to her 
benevolent plans, has but little abated at the 
North since 1833: the higher education of co- 
lored Americans, though now obtainable in the 
first institutions in the country, still leads only 
to an impasse in most employments; political 
advancement is grudged them, and social 
equality denied absolutely. Moreover, the old 


, 
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colonization mania, now more preposterous 
than ever, is revived as the solution of the 
‘* negro problem” at the South, where strin- 
gent statutes make intermarriage a crime and 
put a premium on illicit intercourse, and where 
the endeavor of white educators ‘‘ to benefit the 
people of color” is rewarded with social ostra- 
cism. Wonderful as was, therefore, the revo- 
lution witnessed by Prudence Crandall in her 
long life, it must be confessed that the peopie 
of this country, whatever party name they as- 
sume or whatever section they inhabit, are 
still leagues behind her simple Christian princi- 
ple and practice. 


—The Rev. Dr. Richard Frederick Littledale, 
who died in London on January 11, was not 
only a learned controversialist, but an ex- 
tremely witty and clever and versatile con- 
tributor to English newspapers and reviews. 
He had hardly passed beyond the bounds of 
middle life, having been born in Dublinin 1833, 
and having graduated at Trinity College in 
1854 with great distinction. He began to write 
early, and his work with the pen has been 
continuous for nearly five and thirty years. 
His chief works of an ecclesiastical sort are bis 
‘Commentary on the Psalms,’ a continuation 
of the work of his friend, Dr. John Mason 
Neale; a‘ Commentary on the Song of Songs’; 
‘The Petrine Claims’; and ‘ Plain Reasons 
against Joining the Church of Rome.’ Under 
the same head may be put his ‘ Offices of the 
Eastern Church’ and a multitude of liturgical 
and ritual pamphlets and essays. Dr. Little- 
dale belonged to the so-called ‘tadvanced ” or 
Ritualist School of Anglicans, and was a merci- 
less and perbaps not always too scrupulous con- 
troversialist on its side. He never could be 
more than an advocate in writing upon any 
religious question, and his wit and great learn- 
ing and ready memory made him a very un- 
comfortable antagonist to meet. Many even 
of those who most nearly agreed with him 
must regret that he did not employ his great 
abilities and acquirements more steadily in 
constructive and permanent work. Dr. Little- 
dale was a regular contributor to the Academy 
almost from its beginning, reviewing in it for 
the most part novels and light literature. His 
ability to work was astonishing. Besides what 
he did with the pen, he was all the time active- 
ly engaged in clerical work and in lecturing, 
though for the last twenty-five years of his life 
he was the victim of an obscure spinal disease 
that kept him in constant pain. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 


Among Cannibals: An Account of Four Years’ 
Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life with 
the Aborigines of Queensland. By Carl Lum- 
holtz. Translated by Rasmus B, Anderson. 
With portrait, maps, four chromo-litho- 
graphs, and woodcuts. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1889, Pp, xx, 305. S8vo. 

Ir would be difficult to find a more perfect pic- 

ture of savage life than this account of the 

North Queensland black. It is written with 

great simplicity and directness, and with a 

descriptive power which is shown especially in 

the individuality given to the natives. In most 
books of travel people of a low type have rare- 
ly more separateness than the different mem- 
bers of a herd of cattle, while the companions 
of Prof. Lumholtz, Willy, Jacky, and Yokkai, 
are as distinct personages as Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Friday. This fact alone furnishes strong 
evidence, not only of the carefulness of his 
observations, but also of the truth of his de- 
scriptions. His familiarity with native life 
Was not acquired easily. For more than a 
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year he lived with the blacks, sharing their 
grass huts, eating their food, enduring their 
unspeakably repulsive habits, in constant peril 
of his life at their hands. One can scarcely 
imagine a more self-denying life, more full of 
privations, which were the harder to bear as 
all the comforts cf civilization were meanwhile 
close at hand. Such enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of knowledge the reader cannot but feel was wor- 
thy a higher reward even than the adding four 
new mammals to the fauna of Australia, and 
the raising of an enduring monument to a race 
which, but for the writer, would in a few de- 
cades have perished without leaving a trace of 
its existence. 

Prof. Lumholtz went tv Australia in 1880 to 
collect for the museums of the University of 
Christiania as well as to pursue studies of his 
own. After spending several months at a cat- 
tle station near Rockhampton, in Queensland, 
he went some eight hundred miles into the in- 
terior. The regions visited did not, however, 
prove favorable for his purposes, He found 
that the monotony of the inland scrubs, ‘* with 
their gray or brown masses of stiff, often 
shadeless trees,” was ‘rarely broken by the 
sight of a bird or any other living thing,” 
while the hardships from the fleas and the flies, 
the bad water, and the heat, were very great. 
The natives, he says, ‘* astonished me by their 
bodily structure; neither before nor since have 
[ seen them so tall, and upon the whole so well 
nourished, as in the tribe near Elderslie. Some 
of the women were even monstrously large ; 
their hair was generally straight. Their food 
consisted chiefly of fish, snakes, rats, and 
clams.” 

The native police in this region showed great 
skill in throwing the boomerang, and the au- 
thor suggests ‘“‘ that the idea was discovered in 
their games.” He says: ‘I have frequently 
seen them fold the leaf of a common palm into 
a square, give the two corners a little twist, 
one to each side, aud throw it into tke air, 
making it skim round and return. <A white 
man told me that his black boys, while round 
the camp fire, used frequently to amuse them- 
selves with the leaves of the Brigalow-acacia, 
which have a striking resemblance to the 
boomerang. They gave them a flick with the 
finger, causing the leaves to start off, but to re- 
turn in the same manner as the boomerang.” 
This weapon is of two kinds, the one plain, the 
other returning. The former only, which is 
far less curved than the other, is used in war or 
in hunting, as *‘it is impossible to aim accu- 
rately with the returning boomerang.” 

Being obliged to relinquish further researches 
in this region, Prof. Lumholtz took up his quar- 
ters at a deserted cattle station some forty miles 
from the mouth of the Herbert River in North- 
ern Queensland. It was apparently some two 
days’ journey from the nearest sugar planta- 
tion, so that, except for the white keeper of the 
station, who was not many degrees above his 
black neighbors in refinement, our traveller 
was entirely dependent upon the natives for 
companionship. The country was parcelled 
into districts called ‘‘lands,” each of which 
was inhabited by a tribe of blacks, who rarely 
went outside the limits of their own land. <Ac- 
cordingly, whenever Prof. Lumholtz wished to 
hunt in any district, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to obtain the help of some of the tribe to 
which it belonged. This added both to his diffi- 
culty and to his peril, as the further he went 
from the station, the wilder were the blacks. 
These were divided into the ‘ civilized” and 
the ** myall,” or savages, upon whom the for- 
mer looked with great contempt. To be civil- 
ized, however, it is only required that they 
should *‘ know that they will be killed if they 
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murder a white man, to be fond of wearing the 
garments and ornaments of white people, and 
to smoke tobacco”—certainly a not very ad 
vanced stage of civilization. 

Friendiy relations having been established 
with the tribe in whose land the station was, by 
judicious presents of tobacco, which takes the 
place of money with them, Prof. Lumboltz im- 
mediately began to collect. He found 
traces of what seemed to be two mammals un- 
known to science, and a keen search was at 
once instituted for them. It was his intense 
desire to obtain specimens of these creatures, 
called by the natives the ‘“‘yarri” and the 
‘*boongary,” more than a purpose to study 
human nature in its most degraded and repul- 
sive form, that led him to endure the priva- 
tions and dangers of a fourteen months’ close 
companionship with the blacks. His fruit- 
less efforts to obtain either in the mountains 
near the station, led him further and further 
afield, until at length he found himself alone 
among tribes which have never before come in 
contact with a white man. Although they 
were treacherous and thoroughly untrust- 
worthy, the only precaution which he took 
was to regularly fire off at night his revolver 
(the baby of the gun,” the natives called it), 
giving the impression to his companions that 
he never slept. He secured at length one spe 
cimen of the yarri, which proved to be a rare, 
but not unknown, marsupial tiger-cat. As the 
blacks insisted that it was a small one, the au- 
thor is ‘‘convinced that there exists a large 
animal of this kind that has not yet been dis- 
covered.” This speciinen, however, was near- 
ly three feet long from the snout to the tip of 
the tail, apparently much larger than those 
previously described. Prof. Flower, for in- 
stance, speaks of it as the sizeof a common cat. 

With respect to the boongary, Prof. Lum- 
holtz was more fortunate, though bissearch was 
much more protracted. He bad hunted for it 
many days in vain when his companions sud- 
denly declared that it could only be got with a 
dog. This want it was not easy to supply, as 
the Herbert River blacks bave very 
dingoes. These as a rule are of pure blood, 
being rarely bred in captivity; they are found 
as puppies in the hollow trunks of trees and 
carefully reared, and not all receive the special 
training needed to hunt the boongary. When, 
with the aid of a dingo, a specimen of this ani- 
mal was finally procured, it turned out to be a 
tree-kangaroo of a species simiiar, though more 
variegated in color, to those inhabiting New 
Guinea. The skin of the first one captured 
was unfortunately devoured by one of the 
camp dingoes, but several others were taken, 
which Prof. Lumholtz succeeded in carrying 
safely to his headquarters. His main object 
being accomplished, ke returned to the coast 
and io civilization. 

The North Queensland black is regarded by 
our author as the lowest of the human race in 
point of culture. With this assertion we can 
hardly agree, although very likely none lower 
have been so carefully observed and fully de- 
In both Central and South Africa, and, 
if we are not mistaken, in New Guinea and 
some of the East Indian islands, to say nothing 
of Tierra del Fuego, there are tribes distinctly 
below the Australian savagesin intelligence 
and habits of life. The latter, for example, 
though living upon the grossest food, almost 
invariably cook it, never eating raw meat 
Fire is made in a few seconds by what Mr. 
Tylor happily calls the firedrill—that is, by 
twirling a stick rapidly between the hands on a 
soft piece of wood. 
with patterns 
shield, and thus constitute his coat 


soon 


few 


scribed. 


They ornament their shields 


‘differ in each 


(which 


f arm 
Or arm 
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and can draw pictures, though only of the 
crudest kind, yet ‘‘ still not without symmetry, 
the left side [of some human figures] was pre- 
cisely like the right.” 
expressionless 
ferent 
melodious,” though they have 


Their songs are not mere 
sounds, but are words set to dif 


tunes, a few of which are * tolerably 
a better ear for 
rhythm than for melody. ‘It is a remarkable 
fact that they themselves sometimes do not un 
derstand the words which they sing, the song 
having been learned from a tribe which speaks 
another dialect. Thus a good song will travel 
from tribe to tribe.” 


small, ‘their language is rich in words describ- 


While the vocabulary is 


ing phenomena that attract the attention,” there 
being various names, for example, for flame 
and coals. A rude form of sign language also 
exists among them. They send infort 
** by the aid of tigures seratched on 





ation to 
other tribes 
four 
The 


which 


& ‘message stick’ made of wood, about 
to seven inches long and one inch wide.” 
men plait baskets—the women never 

are ‘‘ wonderfully tine and stroug, and are 
often painted with red, vellow, or white ochre, 
and sometimes with stripes or dots of human 
blood the 


arm.” Now, all this implhes a condition many 


which maker takes from his own 


removes above that ot the lowest of the human 
race 

The Queensland blacks resemble the Bush 
but, singularly 
f the 


of 


men In many particulars, 


enough, have no knowledge bow and 
arrow, the principal weapon of this African 
tribe. 
when hunting in the serub, killing 
by flinging sticks of wood at it 

used in a wallaby hunt, 
their duels or tourna 


One of 


In fact, they rarely use any Weapons 
their prey 
Spears are 
and huge wooden 
swords and shields in 
ments, as they might be called these 


‘* borbobys,” in which the members of d fferent 





tribes engage, Was witnessed by Prof. Lu 
holtz, who describes it with great vivacity 


The raen fight in pairs, using a sword so heavy 
that the to let the 
weapon rest in front on the ground a few mo 


combatant is ‘* obliged 
ments before the duel begins, when he swings 
it back and past his head against bis opponent 
When one of them bas made bis blow, it 
opponent's turn, and thus they exchange bh 


is his 


wes 





until one of them gets tired and gives up, or his 
shield is cloven, in which case he is regarded 
as unfit for the fight.” 
‘*all disputes and legal conflicts were settled, 


not only between tribes, but also between indi- 





viduals,” bloodshed is rare, though manv wo- 
men change husbands, the victor taking pos 
session at times of his opponent's wives. They 
know of but one crime (save the murder of a 


member of the same tribe), viz, theft, and the 


is the stealing of 


most common theft 


**Inchastity, which is called gqramma, & e., t 


steal, also falls under the head of theft.” As 
the women largely exceed the men in number, 
the more powerful or richest of a tribe have 
several wives, whom they generally treat 
kindly, and some even generous!y Thev are 








fond of their 
trait of be 


towards tl 


ing } 
who are ill.” Prof. Lamholtz, 


ose 


however, regards them 








In these combats, where | 


as Very treacherous, 
and incapable of the sentiment of cratitud 
There was but one among them all who showed 
the slightest signs of achment to him, not- 
withstanding his constant efforts to win them 
by liberal gifts of food and tobacco. At last 
he felt that there were few who would not have | 


7 - } } r } ieh * 
killed him, if they had dared, for a stick of 


tobacce. 





Their tribal lization is very loose, anv 
man leaving his ea ng another if 
} ‘ ses, and without any acknowledged 
chief or bead man. The most intlaential, ac 
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cording to our author, is o 























ften the one who is 
most skilful in procuring fa/gore, & ¢«, human 
flesh. Although he gives many instances of 
their cannibalism, vet it is to be noted that he 
himself apparently never witnessed an 
upon any direct traces of a human feast. 1 
regard to the religious neeptions of the na 
tives on Herbert River, Prof. Lum tz savs 
“It is my opinion that they do not believe in 
any supreme good Being it y ad n 
and it was even difficult for them to cive anv 
definite a unt of this dev On tl ther 
hand must be admitted that the natives ar 
Very reluctant fo giv any ition in: 
gard to their reliious beliefs. Thev look upor 
them as secrets not to be divulged to persons 
not of their own race Their n bers are 
rapidly diminishing under the mbined i 
fluence of oj introluced by the ¢ exe 
and the almost universal prostitution and 
sequent barrenness of the w en, AS s As 
they come into contact w the w es 
We have left burt litth spa t s NN ft 
rs contributions to other depa ts of 
et He breu . with " " 
eve bur Tredd spe ns of birds, a larg 
bet ! reptiles ind batra % t s 
tishes, als Soe M4 S aha Ser at ‘ 
He discovered four new nt is a tre ha 
garoo, and three opass s Inan apr \ is 
given a short account the flora ar ‘ : 
the country The book fs ps isely and ex 
cellently illustrated, a: ntains ¢ 1 may 
ind an index 
DR. GRISANOWSAI 
Dr. EL G. FB. Grisanowski > Mitthe gen aus 
seinem Leben u Hse t 1 Briefen \ } . 
Melena Hanoy ‘er XX \ Seef 
Pp su 
Tuts is a sk ) ¢ , avery ® _ 
ing man, who, had he bad an e 
selfishness, less modesty an resery wou 
have had a world-wide reputatior It is writ 
ten by a warm friend, Mn Esperat 6 
Schwartz, a lady of German parentage but 
English citizenshiy It consists also of letters 
written chiefly to herself during a friendshiy 
f forty years, Some mav perbaps sider 
! has t th thor's 
r estimate f the subiect 
i ary e of friends 
1d acquaintance in Germany, England, and 
America will bear testimony to their truth 
Ernst Grvzanovski (or Grisanowski, as the 
name is usually written) was born in Konigs 
berg, in 18/4 He was of Polish descent, al 
though his father and grandfather were also 
Konigsbergers, and of course Prussian subjects 


-entfered the University at K 


, be fore he 


igsberg, and 


Is45 was twenty-one, received the 
of Philosophy, 


ics and 


after an ex 
wrote ls 
re TiC ahs bl 


of 
he Uni 


mat Ody 


in 
He 


Hegelian } t losoy hy 


guaces wa a deep student the 


After leaving t 


versity be went to Berlin, where he was well 


received bv the Minister Von Caunitz; but it was 
two years before he obtained an appointment 
In 1847 he to the 
Legation in Rome, and there acted as Secretary 
to the 2 


t< 


was mede attache Prussian 


mbassador Von Usedom, It was here 
that, in the following summer, he met with M. 
and Mme 


winter in Algeria, to take up their residence in 


de Schwartz, just returned froma 


Rome. 

Those were stirring times in Italy. 
petite for freedom naturally grew with its food, 
and reports of popular risings kept the usual 
influx of strangers ata low ebb Grisanowski 


The ap- 


and his friends were on intimate terms with Von 


Ke-tner, the Hanoverian Minister, and Geheim 
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rath Alertz, physician to the Prussian Lega- 
tion. These gentlemen had easy access to 
Antonelli, and even to Pope Pius himself ; and 
to them at least it was no surprise when, after 
the assassination of Rossi, his Holiness left 
Rome on the night of November 24 in the suite 
of Count Spaur, the Bavarian Minister, wear- 
ing the livery of his servants, and fled to 
Gaeta. The legations all followed, and our 
Doctor was obliged to take up his residence in 
Mola di Gaeta, an exile from his beloved 
Rome. That his situation was not agreeable 
appears clearly enough from bis letters, which 
partake of the flavor of the lemon-juice with 
which, for secrecy, some of them were written. 

What happened in Rome after the Pope’s 
flight is generally known. Mazzini proclaimed 
the Republic, and Garibaldi prepared for the 
defence of the city against the French, Louis 
Napoleon having undertaken to reinstate Pius 
IX. He found it more of ‘‘a big job” than he 
had expected. After a few months in Gaeta 
Grisanowski left for Berlin with despatches. 
By this time he had become disgusted with 
diplomacy, its tortuous ways little harmonizing 
with his direct nature. In the following April 
he threw up his office, and writes triumphantly 
from Berlin: ‘* Jtaliam! Italiam! I am free.” 
He found his friends in Sorrento, who had ma- 
naged, with the help of Kestner and Alertz, to 
escape from Rome in the night. Kestner join- 
ed the party later, and a very agreeable sum- 
mer was passed in that earthly Paradise. It 
may be interesting to the lovers of Goethe to 
know that Kestner, then an old man, was the 
son of Werther’s Lotte, famous for cutting 
bread and butter. 

After a residence of two or three years, part- 
ly at Rome, partly at Genzano, supporting 
himself by teaching mathematics, Grisanow- 
ski decided to follow a taste which had always 
been strong with him, and began the study of 
medicine. He studied in Pisa, Mcntpellier, 
and Heidelberg; and at the last-named univer- 
sity took his degree of M.D., ‘“insigni cum 
laude,” in 1855. He practised his profession at 
different periods in Florence, Pisa, and Leg- 
horn. His residence at Florence was for him 
a very agreeable one. He found there a con- 
stellation of literary stars, e. g., Savage Lan- 
dor, the Brownings, Trollopes, Villaris, Mi- 
gnatys, Miss Cobbe, Donati, Karl Hillebrand, 
Louis Eblert, ete. This was a society that 
could well appreciate him. With Americans, 
too, he bad the pleasantest intercourse, and the 
Motleys, Storys, Crawfords, Nortons, Lowells 
will all bear witness to the learned Ductor’s 
various accomplishments. He removed to 
Pisa on the invitation of the English Consul, 
the official physician there having died sud- 
denly. In 1865 he married an English lady, 
Miss Wright of Exeter. 

If, as his biographer says, he sought happi- 
ness, late in life, in marriage, he certainly 
found it. Whether he chose wisely in his pro- 
fession, may be doubted. It was the science 
that attracted him so powerfully, but he was 
ill-fitted for the practice. In a shifting public, 
like the foreign population of an Italian town 
in winter, it is hard to establish a reputation. 
It is building a house on a quicksand. Other 
arts are necessary besides medical skill, Dr. 
Grisanowski was never so happy as when at his 
desk. It was during this period that he corre- 
sponded with the Nation, and also, from 1871 
to 1877, wrote many articles for the North 
American Review. These may serve as a 
monument to his admirable English. Indeed, 
the editor at that time used to say that Dr. 
Grisanowski was his best contributor; and it 
was Mr. Adams's habit not to look at his MS., 
but wait until he saw the article in the proof- 
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sheets! His subjects show a remarkable va- 
riety, e. g.: ‘‘The Rise of Popular Opinion in 
Prussia,” ‘‘ Regeneration of Italy,” ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Associations,” ‘* Scho- 
penhauer’s Pessimistic Philosophy,” ‘* The Ro- 
man Church,” ‘‘ Comtism,” ‘‘ Wagner’s Theo- 
ries of Music.” The last title is a reminder 
that Grisanowski was nothing if not musi- 
cal. In the present Wagner mania, an extract 
from a letter, speaking of a visit he made to 
Bayreuth in 1882, may be of interest : 


‘“Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ has made a deep and 
abiding impression on me. Who hears with the 
ear only will certainly get no satisfaction. 
Wagner, too, does not pretend to give ‘abso- 
lute music.’ But one gets, as compensation, 
something of a most peculiar kind, which can 
be compared to nothing before known. Eye 
and ear become one sense; and the double 
sense leads, not only to the emotions, but also 
to the intellect, on which the scenic representa- 
tion and the combination of mysticism and 
philosophy in the poem have the bighest 
claim.” ‘The first act seems to me perfect, 
in spite of its length. I bad not expected that 
the musical motifs would impress themselves 
so easily upon me. They are not melodies, and 
vet they can’t be forgotten. This kind of art 
is too original to have a future ; and Wagner 
must be received as a semel factum.” 


There are many who will say amen to this. 

After Pisa and another trial of Florence, a 
seaside residence was found better for Dr. Gri- 
sanowski’s health, and in 1877 he removed to 
Leghorn, where he occupied a beautiful villa 
outside the walls. Before this, President Eliot 
had offered him the professorship of German 
in Harvard College, which, however, he felt 
himself obliged to decline. Thinking little of 
his practice, he now gave himself up to his 
favorite studies. While in Florence he had 
become much interested in efforts made by the 
humane societies in England and Germany to 
check the practice of vivisection. It was his 
biographer, Mme. de Schwartz, who first sug- 
gested to him to take up the pen in behalf of 
suffering animals. The members of these so- 
cieties soon learned to appreciate its power 
when animated by his sympathetic nature, and 
the Sage of Leghorn, as he was called, found 
littlerest. The rule is held a good one by these 
bodies, ‘t not to urge a willing horse,” but they 
forgot that some consideration was also due to 
the nobler being. The Doctor’s willingness is 
proved by his works, a review of which, by 
Pastor Knodt, is appended to the memoir. 

In January, 1886, Dr. Grisanowski had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, which his medical 
attendants attributed to overwork. It was 
followed, a few months later, by one more vio- 
lent. It failed to kill, but he was left with the 
loss of speech and of the use of his right arm 
and leg. Fortunately, his wife had the aid 
and companionship of her two sisters, who 
hastened from England on receipt of a tele- 
gram announcing tbe first attack ; and, indeed, 
all their assistance was required in the compli- 
cations that followed, It was necessary to give 
up the villa they had occupied for eight years ; 
a new dwelling was to be found, the furniture 
to be moved, and the Doctor himself, though 
in so low a state that his physician would not 
take the responsibility of the change. The he- 
roic wife was equal to the emergency. After 
a long search, she found a suitable house near 
Lucca, distant some thirty miles ; she contract- 
ed for the moving of the furniture, and at the 
last moment asked her husband what he would 
do. ‘ Go,” he said—for he was able to articu- 
late single words. A mattress was spread in 
an open carriage, and he was laid upon it. 
The change of air revived him, and, in his 
new abode, he was able to survive for two 
years. It is situated in a beautiful country; 
and, though the house has not the charm of 





his former villa, there can be no doubt that he 
enjoyed it us much as one could enjoy any- 
thing in the state to which he was reduced. 
The following summer he was taken to the 
health establishment of Dr. Kriiche, near Mu- 
nich, but with little profit. During these last 
two years, who can describe the devotion of 
his wife, by day and night his constant attend- 
ant, frora whom alone he would receive help or 
food! At last his heart was affected to such a 
degree that breathing became more and more 
difficult, till, at the end, he lay for a week 
gasping for breath, occasionally uttering the 
word sterben in a tone that must still ring in 
the ears of all who heard it. The Italian doc- 
tor would willingly have shortened his suffering 
by morphine, but Grisanowski would not allow 
it. He died on the 31st of May, 1888, and lies 
buried in the English cemetery at the Baths of 
Lucca. 

Mme. de Schwartz bas done her work well.* 
It has evidently been with her a labor of love. 
Some may think she has exaggerated the pic- 
ture of her friend. Not so. 


‘“‘The more,” she says, ‘‘the reader pene- 
trates into the intellectual wealth of his letters, 
the more difficult it will be to take leave of a 
man whose modest nature, shrinking like a 
sensitive plant from the world and its applause, 
concealed an affluence of ideas, an extent of 
wisdom, a clearness of perception and expres- 
sion, such as one seldom has found united. His 
real worth consists in this, that he knew how 
to combine all these intellectual endowments 
by the purity of his life, by his extreme self- 
abnegation, by his warm sympathy for others, 
into an harmonious whole which entitles him 
to a lofty place in the ranks of noble men.” 


Unfortunately, all these letters are written 
in German, and a translation of them would 
fail to represent the spirit of the originals. It 
would be well if the large circle of English- 
speaking friends with whom Dr. Grisanowski 
corresponded would mage a collection of their 
letters, and follow out the work so well begun 
by Mme. de Schwartz. 

As the poetical side of this many-sided man 
has been least dwelt upon, we would remind 
our readers of some Latin verses, addressed to 
W.S. Landor on his birthday, which appeared 
in a late Nation (No, 1271). As they may have 
escaped nctice, perhaps an English version of 
them will not be unacceptable : 


TO LANDOR ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 


Who taught thee to invoke a foreign Muse ? 

From whom didst learn to strike the Roman lyre? 
Did Sabine nurse perhaps give suck to thee, 

Or was it thine to drink from Castaly ? 

Alas! the ruined temples prostrate lie. 

No longer in celestial halls resound 

The echoes of the banquets of the gods. 

But there, where Homerand where Sappho quaffed, 
The gentle murmur of Castalian waves 

Is ever heard. Surely Melpomene, 

Weeping at sight of ruin such as this, 

Forbids the fountain e’er to cease its flow. 

Nor can the Goddess brook a vain delay. 

After whole ages to the Muse denied, 

Landor now claims acup from Hippocrene. 

O fortunate old man (if age can come 

After sich charms), whose happy lot has been 

To live in the enjoyment of these gifts! 

Whether thy songs move or to tears or mirth, 
Posterity will hail thee gratefully. 

Behold, Rome opens wide her gates! Return 

The sacred Deities in Ceesar’s train! 

Vanish the mitred rulers in the realm 

Of gloom and sadness! Landor, while thou Liv’st, 
All love of high Olympus cannot fade; 

Nor wilt thou ever, Landor, wholly die. 
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‘By THE WESTERN SEA’ is essentially a book 


Wiggin. 


Calmann 
1S\4), 


Paris: 
Christern. 
for artists. Its plot, incidents, and characters 
cannot be appreciated except by that marked 
caste the chief business of whose life it is to 
look for beauty in nature or man, and immedi- 
ately think if said beauty can be represented in 
words, colors, clay, musical notes, or which- 
ever artistic medium comes most uaturally to 
the individual. 
discussions of to-day is touched, incidentally 
to the idyll—an idyll, by the way, which to- 
wards the end gets quite beyond the Theocritean 
or Tennysonian idyll, and dangerously near 
the romances of chivalry. But there is a large 
class not wholly composed of stupid Philistines, 


Almost every one of the art 


and yet not always looking out for beauty or 
To this 
class, no less than to artists, the central theme 
of the story will be touching if not very new ; 
the characters, principal and subordinate, real, 


considering how objects ‘* compose.” 


breathing men and women, and the knot of 
events generally well unwound. But it would 
be a relief to have half the descriptions of 
scenery bodily cut out ; to follow the hero and 
heroine, their friends without 
eternally having to stop and observe a ‘‘ bit” ; 


and enemies, 
and besides the mischievous boy, who happily 
is without the slightest feeling for art, to find 
some prominent character who dares to enter- 
tain an emotion, opinion, or passion which bas 
not been awakened through the eyes searching 
for beauty—in short, to have the minds, hearts, 
and souls sometimes put into a night express 
train so as to carry on the story without the 
possibility of seeing a subject. 

‘ The Spanish Poniard’ 
meritorious, but not very profound or success- 
ful, attempt to portray the lives of a number 
of quiet people living in the town of Warwick 
in the days of Charles I. They hear very little 
of all the exciting events of the reign, and yet 
from time totime are swept into the whirlwind 
of violent preaching and other resistless forces 


is a very careful and 


which were waking up all the great centres of 
England to an implacable contest. In the in 
tervals of these general furies, the little knot 
of persons whose life the book tells are key 
excitement by the mystery, not very obscure, 
of a blind 
Spanish woman, and the Spanish poniard of the 
title, which is always turning upto make things 
lively and painful, as if it were the magic 
Only at 


in 


scholar and writer, a drowned 


sword of one of Ariosto’s champions, 
the very end are the characters swept into the 
full tide of civil war; and the siege of War 


5S 
wick and battle of Edgebill are well described. 
5 





The book is not exactly bad, but the author has | 


laid out a scheme too heavy for him, and the 
result is tame. 
An honest story, somewhat in the old Mayne 


Reid style, is Kirk Munroe'’s ‘ Golden Days of 


The 


40,’ telling in straightforward English the re 


Nation. 


gular difficulties, failures, and successes, wh 
every one knows by heart now, that attended 
the ‘‘ Forty-niners.” It reads much like a boy's 
book, and very much indeed like an old book, 
revived and vamped up in the hope of its px 


iss 


ing as new. The last paragraph, separated 
by stars from the rest of the book, and wholly 
unnecessary forthe story, begins, ‘* Forty years 


But this to have been 


There is net one word in the rest 


have passed.” 
written on. 
of the book that need have been written sin 


seelus 


1850; not one allusion to the development 
the country, or to any event or man made 


prominent since that year, The volume has a 


gorgeous red, black, white, gold, and butt bind 
ing, and is illustrated in the highest form of the 


‘*Scotch-mist” style—pictures that do not let 
3 } 


you see exactly any man or thing, but merely 
gauge the different ‘* values” of fog. 


Judge to * Witi 
Gauge & Swallow,’ exalts the power of a law 


Tourgee, in his preface 


yer in a strain of eloquence that is really too 
lofty to be quoted, and reads like an address 
Western 


passes on to the commonplace that the lawyers 


before some very law school te 
are more likely to become acquainted with the 
extraordinary incidentsof buman life than any 
other profession, and continues with the 

portant remark that neither laymen nor law 
yers bave succeeded in incorporating such in 
cidents skilfully into a the 
ning from ignorance, and the lawver f1 
Hence the popu 
tales where some miracle is made to take pla 


novel layman 


over-technicality. 


} 


Del 


by the complete overthrow of 





court officers, and in the teeth of 


law. His idea is, that lawvers show their re 
powers by the skilful handling of what seem to 
be unmanageable facts; bringing, in fact, tl 
extraordinary and troublesome into the sphert 


of the ordinary and easy, and enabling not 
merely law, but ordinary human life, tot 
own peaceful course without baving constant 


low its 


to fight with stumps and rocks, He offers us 
then, aseries of tales (most 1 


have appeared separately, but 





ranged to form a continuous romance) ast 
by aclerk in an eminent law tirm which has 
successively to seize and tame these wild ar 
mals that infest our life. 

There is a good deal of sense in this pr 
but the plan is strangely carried out 
the case in every story comes into the hands 
Gauge & Swallow ; but sometimes their dea 
ing with it isa minimum ; sometimes the w 
arrangements of their office are upset to inves 


tigate a strange case, so that the supposed nat 








rator tells us that the ordinary fa New 
York otlice was upset about once an 

some queer case, sometimes ti ur > 
their assistants are tur: int te : 
Again, the profound rule of law w sina 


to control the exciting case is slippe 
end of a story, and in short the whole book is a 
mass of wild, sensational magazine tales 

and simple, with 


just en 





doubt) thrown in to be evidence, two centuries 
after the author's death, that a certain r 
nance-writer named Tourgée was probably an 
attorney's clerk, if not ead, an actual } 
tioner, 
The little story called * Lily Lass’ is w 
ten in direc » of all realistic theories, 
old and new has heroes and heroines of 
strange an be ¥ hiv crossed 
ve, inaccessible castles, secret passages, set 
tights and sudden brawls, with a very inte 


ing chorus in the person of an elderly Ori 


eur) 


ental scholar, who surveys nearly ali that goes 
1 
t 


on in this stormy season with 


tiality. 


us Imp 
» , a ~~) } . in} 
The tone of the whole is certain] 


i) 


lated, \ English is verv gool—not a 
Vays roved t American proof-reading 
in he s ¥ ins easily and entertalningiy 


t—ar he t sa larg n the alm 
\ tVvoWe ¥ pa tisa lhe Scene 
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tor t iry Te { the events 
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hay ire forn i stiv at se ior ft 
hand. But among those w Are « ‘ 
hav rea t a, % t t oe ‘ 
V Wes t ea ~ the upris 
! i ws this ix an M M 
( arty yal x i 
al v ‘ “ tf fa 
~ “) t t t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
li w t ’ jue 
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dified, of 
id all of 


entertain 


se, bw the new surroundings; a 
six are unusually successful and 


Rise and Fall of 


4 il | ing ne, ** ihe 
) 1 t is the most, indeed the only, 
vy humorous one: the others are all rather 
sad. The most sensational is ‘‘Queen of the 
Angels”; but perhaps the strongest is the last, 


he Redwood 17 in which the big 


uberman is described in a few bold and tell- 





ing phrases, while bis devotion to bis little boy, 


and the child’s death, are powerfully por 
tiave i 

It has been said that opening situations are 
half the battle in writing a book, just as a 


be ina short arti- 


The situa- 


brilliant first sentence may 


a happy title for anything. 


| cle, or 
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tion in which the hero and heroine of ‘ The 
Bursting of a Boom’ find themselves at the 
start is certainly sufficiently striking. The 
young man discovers that in his journey from 
Los Angeles to Ventura he has exchanged 
trunks with some young woman bearing the 
same initials as his own. The trunks having 
precisely the same locks and outward appear- 
ance, he does not become aware of the mistake 
until he has opened the trunk in the seclusion 
of hisown room, A tempest of emotions takes 
possession of his soul as he sees the pretty 
dresses and bonnets within, and the dainty lace 
and linen, while he imagines with horror the 
consternation of the lady—young, of course 
—when she gazes upon the coats and shirts and 
shaving-brushes promiscuously tumbled into 
his own box. Beyond this rather piquant open- 
ing the book has nothing noteworthy. Of 
course, he finds the girl; of course, he duly 
falls in love and marries her. The history of a 
Western land ‘* boom,” in which this young 
man gains some sad experience, is interspersed 
with more or less description of California 
scenery and manners, The language is far 
from elegant, often incorrect, while shall and 
will, should and would, are continually inter- 
changed in the bad fashion of to-day. 

‘A Summer in a Cafion’ is a bright and 
taking little story, which does not have to be 
labelled ‘“‘for young people.” It is unmis- 
takably theirs. The fun is infectious, and 
many of the situations and speeches are irre- 
sistibly comical, The bane of American 
youth, however, is slang, and this otherwise 
healthful tale does not wholly escape it. Dr. 
and Mrs. Winship undertake the charge of a 
dozen or more persons during a camping ex- 
pedition on a large scale. For three months 
the happy party live in tents in Las Flores 
Cafion, under the spreading oaks and syca- 
mores, hung with mistletoe and gray Spanish 
moss, Which temper the perpetual sunshine of 
a California summer, Evidently the descrip- 
tions of the region were written con amore— 
even at the beginning occurs an almost eloquent 
passage expressive of the early-morning beauty 
of the day upon which the expedition sets 
forth. Some entertaining information about 
the old-style rodeo, and the early California 
days, is given picturesyuely ‘* round the camp- 
fire.” 

Mme. Thérése Blanc, who writes under the 
name of ‘* Th, Bentzon,” has long been a steady 
contributor to the Rerue des Deux Mondes. 
She might almost be called the foreign editor 
of it, if one considers the amount of work she 
has done in the way of translating and con- 
densing Americen novels and criticising the 
authors of them. She is herself the author of 
sundry novels and tales, one of which Mr. An- 
drew Lang found worthy to be included in a 
recent volume of translations. The book that 
we have in hand is made up of two stories, of 
which the longer gives its title to the volume. 
‘La Tentée’ is Mrs, James Nevil, the Parisian 
widow of an Englishman, who makes speedy 
use of her freedom to leave the land of fogs and 
chill decorum and go back to the city of her 
heart. She finds her old school friend married 
to a literary man of the modern sort—Par- 
nassian, décadent, impressionist, Heaven knows 
what—whom his wife loves, but, as is usual 
in such stories, does not understand. After 
the usual fashion, also, Mrs. Nevil sets out 
at once to make her friend’s home happy by 
flirting violently with the superior husband. 
This connection, however, stops at about one 
millimetre this side its natural ending, and the 
heroine returns to England to marry Lord Mel- 
ton, and several castles, and countless acres, 
and a great deal of money in the Bank, The 
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book might quite as well have been called 
‘*Tenté.” It is of no great value ; the English 
characters being wooden and dead, and the 
French ones not alive. ‘‘ Faélle,” the second and 
shorter story, has rather more merit. It is a 
tale of the disordered and precocious love of an 
Italian model of twelve years old for an Eng- 
lish walking-stick of a painter, and of her self- 
sought death. It is not a story to be praised 
without stint, but there are touches in it of 
feeling and observation. 
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Essays on Government. By <A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889, 

THis little book has an importance that is in- 

versely as its size, It isa duodecimo of scarce 

200 pages, but it contains more wisdom than 

is to be found in many elaborate and volumi- 

nous treatises, In fact, we do not know that 
any writer except Mr. Lowell has clearly dis- 
tinguished the vital and essential principle 
of our form of government, and certainly none 
has stated it so forcibly. It is probably the 
case that some of our political thinkers, as is 
indicated here in the essay on ‘‘ Cabinet Re- 
sponsibility,” were carried off their balance by 
Mr. Bagehot’s comparison of parliamentary 
with Presidential government. His persuasive 
power is such that it is always difficult not to 
be led by him; and when he maintained that 
parliamentary government was the more effi- 
cient it was impossible not to be convinced. Mr. 

Lowell does not possess the style of Bagehot, 

nor does he display that incomparable imagi- 

native power which enables such writers as 

Bagehot and Maine to divine the constitutions 

of early societies. This brilliant and captivat- 

ing gift, however, has its corresponding de- 
fects. It sometimes misleads the possessor; it 
sometimes dazzles the beholders; and neither 
of these remarkable men was an altogether 
safe guide. In the breadth of his view of the 
general nature of government, in the solidity 
of his reasoning, and in the soberness of his 
judgment, Mr. Lowell will take rank among 
the first. In the essay above referred to, he 
points out, in the first place, that whatever the 
respective merits of the two forms of govern- 
ment, it is impossible to combine them—that a 
responsible ministry involves the fusion of the 
legislative and executive functions: and in the 
second place, that efficiency is by no means the 
only thing to be thought of in government. 
This latter truth is more fully developed in 
the essay entitled ‘‘ Democracy and the Con- 
stitution.” It is almost hopeless to attempt to 
condense so concise an argument as is here 
presented, but we may briefly state its leading 
features. For the development of individual 
character and enterprise it is necessary that 
there should be freedom of activity, secure en- 
joyment of the fruits of labor, anda possibility 
of calculating the future from the past. These 
conditions can only be realized under a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. They cannot be 
realized where absolute power is vested in any 
man or body of men, even if this body be the 
majority of the people. Hence the wisdom of 

**checks and balances,” hence the written Con- 

stitutions and Bills of Rights of America. The 

Constitution of the United States owes its dis- 

tinction to the ingenuity and success with 

which limitations upon arbitrary power were 
devised and applied. It was a deliberate at- 
tempt to restrain the power of the majority, 
and especially to prevent legislative tyranny. 

Although the Supreme Court has in recent 

years practically destroyed these safeguards by 

the Legal-Tender decisions, yet the fact that 
they endured for the greater part of a century 





has developed a conservative spirit in our 
democracy that may for a long time repress 
the manifestations of arbitrary power. 

In illustration of Mr. Lowell’s development 
of this idea, we quote a passage from his 4de- 
scription of the process or art of framing a 
limited government. This art, he observes, 
consists not only in fostering the habit of self- 
control, but even more in making thatself-con- 
trol as little irksome as possible. He proceeds: 

‘** Now, there are three devices which are capa- 
ble of promoting this result: (1) an arrange- 
ment such that no organized political body can 
feel that the laws depend solely upon its own 
will—can feel, in other words, that it has power 
to do whatever it pleases; (2) the creation of 
several independent political bodies, each of 
which is restrained by the presence of the 
others ; and (3) a process by which every pos- 
sessor of political power can be made amen- 
able to some final authority which will prevent 
him from overstepping the bounds prescribed 
for his action.” 


The first device means that in a democracy 
the mass of the people must not be an organiz- 
ed body, and that there must exist no single 
body of representatives which has absolute 
authority to express the popular will. The 
second device means that in the United States 
power is divided between the Federal and the 
State Governments, and in each of these is 
distributed among several representative bo- 
dies, deriving their authority from independ- 
ent sources. The third device is, in short, the 
regulative control exercised by our courts 
over our legislatures. This bald statement of 
Mr. Lowell’s argument deprives it of all ap- 
pearance of originality; but those who follow 
it out in detail will find, in place of the vague 
generalities which constitutionalists are prone 
to indulge in, a lucid, systematic, and singu- 
larly compact theory of the Constitution. It is 
all contained in the sixty pages of the chapter 
entitled *‘ Democracy and the Constitution.” 

The essay upon ‘‘ The Responsibility of Ame- 
rican Lawyers,” although intrinsically merito- 
rious, is, compared with the rest of the book, 
rather slight in substance. That upon the theory 
of the social compact is an historical summary 
which well deserves to be expanded into a 
separate treatise. The final chapter, upon 
‘*The Limits of Sovereignty,” is a trenchant 
(altbough not in our opinion altogether un- 
answerable) criticism of Austin’s well-known 
theory. Of this, too, it may be said that its 
value would be increased if it were expanded 
intoa volume. It is a grave responsibility, in 
this age of diffuse writing and innumerable 
books, to suggest addition and multiplication to 
any author, but Mr. Lowell has displayed such 
unmistakable evidences of rare talent in the 
line of his choice, that a different rule applies 
in his case. Asit is, he has rendered a great 
and to hisown country a patriotic service in 
his exposition of the true character of the re- 
lation between the American Constitution and 
the American society. Those persons who find 
themselves disposed to yield to the allurements 
of modern socialism, although perhaps not in- 
tellectually so constituted as fully to appreci- 
ate this book, may yet understand from it how 
it is that clear-headed men look upon the hopes 
of the socialists as vain, and oppose all ten- 
dencies in that direction with unalterable 
sternness. 





Marie Bashkirtseff ; The Journal of a Young 
Artist. 1860-1884. Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. Cassell & Co. 


THIS much-talked-of diary of a young Russian 
artist of noble birtu, in which she has delibe- 
rately exposed her private life as directly and 
intimately as was in her power, in order to win 
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” 


knew as ‘‘ fame” after death, is cer- 
tainly a remarkable book, and its present 
vogue is not wonderful ; it falls in with the 
appetite of the time for ‘‘ revelations,” and it 


what she 


ts 


is highly spiced with sensation. It is very sure, 
however, that these confessions exhibit to our 
eyes a Very different person from the Marie 
Bashkirtseff that its author supposed herself to 
be unveiling. Even toa greater degree than 
most autobiography, the volume tells more 
than was meant. It would have been scandal- 
ous in another to draw such a picture of this 
romantic and ungoverned young woman ; and 
it is ungallant at least to analyze and sum 
up her career and nature from the material 
she has furnished by admitting all men into 
Indeed, there is for- 
tunately no occasion to enter upon such a dis- 


the penetralia of her life. 


eussion, since her achievement in life was of 
no real importance, and curiosity regarding 
her concerns only her individuality, which 
in her own writ- 
They will do best, it must be said, to seek 


those who wish will seek for 
ing. 
in the original French, as the present transla- 
tion is not an excellent one, and falls far below 
the diarist’s own words in vigor, directness, 
and charm. 

It may not be amiss, however, to remark 
upon the extremely foreign character of her 
temperament, which happily has but slight 
analogy with anything in our own inteilectual 
life. She wasa ‘fair barbarian.” Though the 
words may sound harsh, they are accurately 
descriptive. She was personally attractive, 
and was besides endowed with a great deal of 
talent. She was also feverishly ambitious 
the not to 
nobly, but to live on the lips of men, 


) 


in 
narrowest and lowest sense live 
She was 
not sparing of industry, and she made an im- 
perious will serve her purpose ; sbe devoted 
herself to the means of excellence, and accom- 
In fact, she 
died, or at least hastened death, by her wilful 


persistence 


plished something by her effort. 


in work, where alone she couid 


work, in Paris. She was a varied linguist, and 
read the masters, but one does not observe in 
her diary any thinking or any regard for ideas, 
except ina few pages upon her own subject, 
art. Of intellectual life, properly speaking, 
Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this interest in the things of civilization, 
remained itact 


ene does not see the traces 


she a ‘*barbariun.” Her co: 


with them was mainly external, 
In the first 


n her nature itself elements 


One realizes this in two ways 


place, there were i 
which are krown tous principally from the 
Middle A Her religion 
except by this gloss. 


ges, inte ligible 


not 


is 
She was superstitious, 
and the forms of her superstition were those 
of what to us is a long-past age. She inti- 
mates that the miracle of her cure at a Rus- 
sian shrine, which failed to be wrought, might 
have come about if she had firmly believed in 
the power of relics. As it was, she resents the 
fact that she got more co'd in the vaults. She 
gives in charity, avd hopes fervently that she 
will get something back for h I 


er money 


lild sa 


and 


is angry with God, like ac! : 
would call him unjust but for the fear of suf- 


fering worse things from him in consequence. 


She prays as to an idol, and with the material 


ism of a pagan peasant. The whole state of 
her mind upon religious matters, though e 
fused by knowledge of modern ideas, is a su 


vival from the thirteenth 





century, and has 

more affinity with material than with spiritual 
religion ; in a true sense, it is that of the ‘bar 
arian.” Secondly, there is no moral me! 
her conception of how life is to be led—none 

oF that sense of responsibility, of that unselfish 

devotion to noble ends for their own sake, of 
that ideal of virtue in which the individual dis 
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The Nation. 
appears by becoming one with the will of hea- 
ven, which belong to the modern and civilized 
mind and heart. This deficiency of the moral 
idea is the explanation of much in her book 
The traits which di 
vided this brilliant and eager Russian nature 
from the Paris of 
were fundamental ; the separation they effect 


which seems abnormal. 


which she seemed a part 
ed was a great gulf, unknown even to herself 

There is, however, a pervading quality, a 
femineity rather than womanliness, which lends 
attraction to her pages. To mention but one 
phase of it, her frequently expressed delight in 
the beauty of her person has a simplicity hardly 
to be rivalled in the books of women. Again, 
her confessions of her waywardness, of her 
treatment of her family and her opinions of 
them, and the repeated acknowledgment of her 
‘second thoughts ” in her actions, of her ab 
sorption in *‘ the effect,” of her consciousness of 
the lurking question, ‘‘ What will the reader 
think of this ¢” 
nature ; 


belong to the same side of her 
and her frankly expressed jealousy of 
her rival, her bitter words and ignoble thoughts, 
read more like some character in a play than 
like the voice of a living woman to a public 
The of 


from the liveliness and directness of her style 


verisimititude such passages yains 
And here one should speak of her conversa 
tions with her lovers, of her confessions about 
for her band, 
all that part of the narrative, but we omit re 
the 
treatment of passion and of love by such a one 


love, of the candidates and 


flection upon these. She was romantic, and 
witbout any discrimination in speech, however 
innocent and modest in her simple garrulity, 
can be parried only by the reader's delicacy in 


silence. She was a brill 





ant woman, evidently 
adapted to shine in society and te enchain ad 
miration, convinced of her power and not un 
willing to use it, often ina cold way. But she 
was not content with this natural supremacy, 
and sought for power of a different sort—the 
supremacy of genius through its works; st 
after 
gave her life 

it is true, but she gave it- 
obtaining personal distinction. One admires 


strained it with all ber force, and she 
’ 


unnecessarily and imprudently, 
-with the hope of 
much in her ; but, after allowing for tl 
element in her temperament, there is no incon 


@ alien 
siderable part of her confessions ab 


one kee} s silent. 


Domingo Francisco de 
ton Mufion Chimalpahin Quauhtletn 


Sixieme et septiéme relations. 
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traduites sur le manuscrit original par R 
Siméon. Paris: Maisonneuve. ISS). Sv 
Or Mexican and Aztec history a goodly ni 
ber of volumes have come down to our age it 
much of it is contradictory, and what httle w 
think to be true is like iV to be re modified 1 
many points by the recent put ation of Chi 
maipahin’s ‘ Relations.’ Nobody willdeny tt 
the history of the Mexicans, like that of al 
ther ancient nations, contains elements of ut 
certainty on a it of the imperfect art of 
writing, Of a def it chre gy for the early 
periods), and of the miraculous and legendary 
lementin historiography. From these defects 
Chimalpahin is more free than his predecessors 
ntemporaries He descended from the 
of the | hiefs of Amacameca- 
, and was bor ™. Notwithstand 
g his Indian origin, | idea eful study 
f all the branches of knowledge then taught 
n Mexico by the Spanist juerors, combin 
gz with these the history and topography of 
bis own country. The antiquarian Boturini 
succeeded in obtaining for his collection a part 
of bis manuscripts, and a portion of these final 
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sages from her Diary and Other Writings. 

Edited by L. B. Seeley. With nine illustra 

tions after Reynolds, Gail igh, Copley, 

and West. Scribner & Welford 
THE vivacious pen of Mi Burney gives excel 
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lent materia! for a volume of this sort, which 
paints her life among literary and royal per- 
sons with as much regard for her Surroundings 
as for her own individuality. The opening 
scenes, among her father’s musical parties and 
the solitude of his country retreat, are most 
pleasant; and as soon as ‘ Evelina’ appears, the 
figures of society add a new interest, and in 
particular the entrance of Johnson and Burke 
among her admirers is important, both of 
these great characters being admirably drawn. 
The life at court, on the other hand, is melan- 
choly reading, notwithstanding the near view 
it permits of royalty in its domestic life; one 


realizes the misery of the situation (and none | 
of it is spared in the telling) too keenly to take | 


interest in the senseless ceremonial routine: 
and the most vivid sketch of all—that of the 
King escaping from his keepers and walking 
and conversing with Miss Burney—is a painful 
exhibition of a weak andinfirm old man. The 


resignation of her office by Miss Burney comes | 


asa happy relief to all this, though there re- 
mained trials enough for her in her wedded 


life. Readers of the diary will understand | 


how brilliant the page is on which only Miss 
Burney’s most lively and direct passages oc- 
cur, and may well be tempted to renew ac- 
quaintance with her life by such admirable 
editing as Mr. Seeley has done. The portraits 
which interleave the pages are excellent repro 
ductions of excellent paintings, and add value; 
but the attractiveness of the text is due to the 
extraordinary reality of Miss Burney’s writ- 
ing, her observation of details that are most 
significant, and, not in asmall degree, to the 
simplicity and modesty of her own character. 
The book is a delightful résumé of one of the 
best memoirs of the century. 


Some Eminent Women of Our Times. By Mil- | 


licent Garrett Fawcett. Maemillan & Co, 
Pp, 231, 
Mrs. Fawcett has done a good thing for her 
sex—that is to say, a good thing for humanity 
in general—by recounting the stories of twen- 
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| ty-four women who have had a marked effect, 


| in one way or another, upon the time in which | 


they lived. The accounts are brief and 
straightforward and simple—they were writ- 
ten for the Mothers’ Companion, and addressed 


chiefly to working-women and to young peo- | 


ple—but the remarkable character of their con- 
tents is all the more striking on that account. 
In nearly every case, from Dorothy Pattison, 


who was obliged to leave home in face of her | 


father’s opposition and to work hard for three 
years as village schoolmistress, living without 
aservant and polishing her own grate, before 
becoming Sister Dora, to Mrs. Somerville, 
whose mother thought that alla woman needed 
to know was to write well and to keep accounts, 


these women who have accomplished important | 


work have done it in the face of active resist- 


ance, as well as chill repression, on the part of 
all their relatives and friends. The loss which | 
has accrued to the werld from the fact that 


many other women have failed to carry out 


worthy undertakings because they lacked the | 


supreme courage necessary to unsex them- 
selves in the eyes of all whom they loved, can- 
not easily be estimated. 


Sydney Smith, writing in 1810 upon the ex- | 


traordinary folly of closing to women all the 
ordinary means of literary education, remark- 
ed, as Mrs. Fawcett reminds us, that one con- 


sequence of their exclusion was that no woman | 


had contributed anything of lasting value to 
literature. Sydney Smith had a logical mind; 
the juxtaposition which the common man usu- 
ally gives to two such facts is this: Women 
have never accomplished anything in litera- 
ture, therefore they must be excluded from all 
means of literary education. As far as litera- 
| ture is concerned, the battle has now been 
fought and won: women have, in the first 
place, entered the field of literary production 
and taken full possession of it, and they have, 
in the non-natural order, afterwards gained 
entrance into the great strongholds of literary 
instruction. As regards theactive bettering of 
the world’s condition through agitation and 
other er means of easuaens they have 


| already made a brilliant record. Elizabeth Fry 
in prison-life, Elizabeth Gilbert in the condition 
of the blind, Florence Nightingale in nursing, 
the abolitionists, the advocates of a better life 
for women—these have had a marked effect 
upon the stream of events. But the great nur- 
sery of neroic and self-sacrificing action—a 
family life and a social life in which self-indul- 
| gent frivolity is the thing that is frowned down 
upon instead of a love of action—is a thing yet 
to be created. 

The world changes rapidly: Hannah More 
devoted the second half of her life to the ser- 
vice of the poor, but she allowed no writing 
| among her protégées, because writing was un- 
fitted to their station, Such a book as this of 
Mrs. Faweett’s, if it could be put into every 
| family in the country, would have a tremen- 
dous effect in making a life of activity and 
value seem to be an easy and a natural thing to 
all spirited young girls. 
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